SOCIAL ECONOMIST 
AUGUST, 1893 ° 


What Congress Should Do. 


The terrific increase of bankruptcies has at last forced 
Mr. Cleveland to call a special session of Congress for 
August 7th. He admits that ‘‘ distrust and apprehension 
concerning the financial situation, which pervade all busi- 
ness circles, have already caused great loss and damage to 
our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the 
wheels of manufacture, bring distress and privation to our 
farmers, and withhold from our workingmen the wage of 
labor.’’ This declaration puts a complete extinguisher upon 
the cynical pretensions of a certain class of journals about 
this avalanche of failing banks and business houses being 
a ‘‘ national benefit.” All are now forced to agree that we 
are face to face with national disaster. To furnish legisla- 
ive relief from the worst consequences of this perilous 
position is the sole object of the extra session of Congress. 
What shall Congress do, what can Congress do, then, to 
stay the hand of ruin throughout the land? That is the 
question and the only question to consider at this moment. 
To put any personal or party advantage before it is now 
not merely unpatriotic: it is treason to the republic. 

The peculiar feature of the situation is the absence of 
any economic reason for all this widespread business dis- 
turbance and financial panic. The country was never 
more prosperous than in 1892 nor was business ever on a 
more wholesome basis. New industries were arising and 
old ones being extended, but all on the lines of sound 
business growth. No evidence of wildcat schemes, ab- 
normal booming, or reckless inflation of imaginary values 
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anywhere marred the unparalleled national prosperity. 
The correctness of this view is fully established by Brad- 
street’s statistics of failures for the six months ending June 
30. It is well known that a certain percentage of failures 
is liable to occur- under most wholesome and progressive 
industrial conditions. Indeed, the very progress itself 
forces non-progressive firms to retire from business either 
by bankruptcy or in anticipation of bankruptcy. This is 
due to the steady improvement in industrial methods. 
Those who fail to adopt the best devices in production and 
the most modern economies in their line necessarily cannot 
compete with those who do, and, being unable to make 
profits, drop to the rear; or if they persist in staying with- 
out adopting the superior methods, are sure to end in 
failure and bankruptcy. 

These failures, however, generally represent small 
concerns, and are mainly due either to their reluctance to 
integrate with others into larger concerns or to their in- 
ability to secure sufficient capital by themselves. But the 
failures in 1893 are largely of another kind; they include 
an abnormal number of large concerns. It appears that - 
the increase in the total number of failures for the first 
half of 1893, as compared with the same period in 1892, is 
16 per cent: the increase in the number of failures of 
firms with liabilities less than $100,000 is only 13 per cent, 
while the increase in the number of failures of firms with 
liabilities exceeding $100,000 is 219 per cent, or 284 per 
cent in 1893 against 89 per cent in 1892. Prominent 
among the increased number of large failures are those of 
banks and manufacturers; as, for instance, 79 banks failed 
in 1893 against 12 in 1892; 21 lumber dealers in 1893 
against 2 in 1892; 18 iron manufacturers in 1893 against 
8 in 1892; 10 leather, hide, and shoe houses in 1893 against 
3 in 1892; 7 jewelry and diamond merchants in 1893 
against 1 in 1892. 

Another fact which strongly indicates the exceptional 
character of the failures in 1893 is the high rate of assets 
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as compared with liabilities. Although the bankruptcies 
have been exceptionally numerous, the ratio of the total 
assets to liabilities is greater than in any previous year. In 
1879 the percentage of assets to liabilities was 49; in 1880 
46; in 1881, 50; in 1882, 53; 1883, 54;.in 1884, 56; in 
1885, 48; in 1886, 48; in 1887, 48; in 1888, 53; in 1889, 
48; in 1890, 48; in 1891, 53; in 1892, 51; in 1893, 61. 
All this clearly shows that the business condition of the 
country was exceptionally sound, having less than the 
ordinary amount of inflation in general values. This fact 
is now so obvious that the narrowest administration organs 
can no longer pretend, as they at first strenuously endeav- 
ored to do, that the present crisis is a natural collapse from 
inflated protection values. Even the Lvening Post has to 
surrender this claim and admit that ‘‘the percentage of 
assets, which reached 56 in 1884 and only 48 in 1890, rose to 
61 this year—a proportion, we believe, quite without prece- 
dent. From the most obvious point of view, this isa highly 
reassuring fact. It proves beyond question that there 
has been no general rottenness in business enterprises 
and that the trouble was not aggravated by universally 
inflated values.”” Mr. Henderson, in his semi-official letter 
to Mr. Carlisle, admits the same thing, and says, ‘‘ It seems 
to me demonstrable, so far as the financial proposition can 
be logically demonstrated, that the present situation is not 
the result of speculation or over-trading or bad business 
methods.’”’ Clearly, then, it is due to some extraneous 
cause. Indeed, everybody now admits that it is due, not 
to the methods of doing business, not at all to indus- 
trial conditions, but to the destruction of commercial con- 
fidence; and it is equally ciear to all who have eyes to see 
that the cause of this loss of confidence is political. 

It may be said, although the present Congress has in it 
a large number of inflation and free-trade fanatics, that 
Mr. Cleveland and his trusted leaders, and even the party 
as a whole, are highly patriotic, that they believe in sound 
money and the protection of the industrial interests of the 
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country ; and all this may be literally true, but the fact re- 
mains that with their advent to power, confidence in our 
monetary system and industrial conditions began to vanish. 
Obviously, the first duty of the special session is to restore 
that confidence, to bring back what its advent to power 
drove away. As we have said, neither party pride, per- 
sonal ambition, nor devotion to abstract theories should be 
permitted to stand in the way. It is not now a question of 
what policy should be pursued under ideal conditions, but 
of what should be done under the present abnormal condi- 
tions. Whether reasons for distrust throughout the com- 
munity are well founded or not, the fact remains that con- 
fidence is gone and a reign of industrial terror is upon us. 
As every one knows, there are but two questions which 
have occasioned this business fright—tariff and silver. To 
pretend that it is due entirely to either one of these ques- 
tions is to indulge in a very cheap kind of humbug, which, 
however excusable in an election campaign, is intolerable 
at a time like this. The twothings that the business world 
is now afraid of are free trade and free silver, against 
neither of which the present administration and Congress 
are believed to be safe. On the contrary, they are defi- 
nitely committed to free trade and generally feared to be 
favorable to free silver. To be sure, there are some party 
organs that see the danger, and insist that free trade shall 
not be inaugurated. Soalsoon money. The Democratic 
party is pledged to aid wildcat banking by the repeal of 
the tax on state banks, and while not expressly committed 
by their platform to free coinage, some prominent members 
of the party being even ultra-monometallists, it is well 
known that a large portion, probably a majority, of the 
party are free coinage bimetallists. The net result upon the 
public mind, therefore, in both instances is that neither the 
protective principle in our commercial policy nor the gold 
basis of our monetary system is safe. And since it is uni- 
versally known that immediately to destroy either the one 
or the other would obliterate 30 or 40 per cent of our 
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national values, it can have no other effect than to destroy 
a great part of the business confidence of the nation. In 
order, therefore, to restore industrial confidence, the special 
session of Congress must assure the world that neither free 
trade nor free silver shall be made a part of our national 
policy. 

Of course, the first question that will demand the at- 
tention of Congress is the silver; and here the line of de- 
marcation is geographical rather than political. The East 
is unqualifiedly opposed to free silver and is largely mono- 
metallist. The West and South are wholly favorable to an 
extended use of silver, and very largely believe in free 
coinage of silver. Indeed, it is Mr. Cleveland’s fear that, 
without making some equivalent provision for the use of 
silver, his party would refuse to repeal the Sherman law, 
that has caused his reluctance to call an extra session of 
Congress. Of course, the eastern Democrats have been 
making a great ado about the Sherman law, insisting upon 
treating it as the sole cause of the present precarious con- 
dition, mainly because it was adopted under a Republican 
regime. 

The circumstances under which the so-called Sherman 
Act was passed, however, are now too well known for that 
contention to cut any figure in the averagely informed 
public mind. Every one at all acquainted with public 
affairs knows that this measure was devised to head off 
free-silver Democrats aided by a few free-silver Republi- 
cans, who had already passed a free-silver bill through the 
Senate. We cannot agree with those who take the posi- 
tion that this compromise was good statesmanship. It is 
never justifiable to compromise with retrogression. If we 
are demanding an improvement we are justified, in the 
interest of progress, to compromise with the opposing party 
by taking a less improvement than we demanded; but to 
compromise with retrogression is quite another thing. 
The true position for those who really believed that 
calamitous results would come from that Act was to resist 
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it entirely and to throw all the responsibility upon those 
who demanded free silver. As a matter of fact, however, 
there were two other elements in that compromise which 
were deemed of great political importance. First, the 
Republicans wanted the aid of the silver men to pass the 
McKinley Bill, which they were afraid would otherwise 
be defeated; and second, they were afraid of losing the 
silver States in the presidential election unless the silver 
men were placated. To secure these ends, as well as 
to prevent free silver, this concession was made. It would 
unquestionably have been better for both the Republican 
party and the country if, rather than agree to such a com- 
promise, they had allowed the Democrats both to force free 
silver and to defeat the McKinley Bill. The whole respon- 
sibility of the monetary situation would then have rested 
where it clearly belonged, the revision of the tariff would 
have been postponed, a further discussion of the economic 
principle of protection would have taken place, and in all 
probability a much more scientific tariff measure would 
finally have been adopted. The important thing now, 
however, is not to place the responsibility for the so-called 
Sherman law, but to decide how its evils effects may be 
remedied. It is generally admitted that our whole bank- 
ing system needs to be radically reorganized and placed 
upon some general economic basis, so that the volume of 
currency shall expand and contract with the commercial 
needs of the community and also automatically find its way 
to those sections of the country where trade and industry 
most require it, instead of constantly tending to congest in 
large cities as at present. This is too large a question for 
the special Congress to consider. So far as this Congress 
deals with the money question at all, its action should be 
limited strictly to the question of silver. 

Now, in dealing with silver two things must be con- 
sidered: first, sound monetary principles; and second, 
the views and interests of the whole community. Sound 
monetary principles demand either that silver be demone- 
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tized altogether, and used only as token-money for small 
change, or else that it be used so as automatically to keep 
at par with gold. The disparity in the value of gold and 
silver dollars must at all hazards be avoided. On the 
question as to whether silver shall be demonetized, there 
is, as we have said, a radical difference in the public mind 
between East and West. For the East to demand that 
the South and the West shall unconditionally surrender to 
Eastern views is as irrational as for the South and the 
West to demand a similar surrender from the East. The 
South and the West stand for free coinage, first, because 
they thoroughly believe that the volume of currency should 
be increased, and second, because they have extensive 
silver-producing industries. They believe that the de- 
monetization of silver, besides injuriously restricting our 
currency to a single metal, would destroy immense indus- 
tries, throw multitudes of laborers out of employment, 
bankrupt capitalists and business men, and impoverish 
whole States. Therefore, to insist upon unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman Act and to institute monometallism, 
as proposed by Mr. Henderson and advocated by the 
Evening Post and other Eastern journals, is scarcely more 
feasible than for the South and the West to demand free 
coinage of silver at 16 to 1. To attempt to force the 
narrowest ultra-Eastern view upon the West is to prevent 
rather than to aid a rational and sound adjustment of the 
question. Why should the people of any State be ex- 
pected to acquiesce in a policy which they know will 
destroy their industries and in the theory of which they do 
not believe? Asa matter of fact, they will not, and they 
should not, acquiesce in such a policy, any more than the 
United States should acquiesce in a policy destructive to its 
own industry and commerce. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will not allow itself to 
be influenced, by the mere monometallist’s special plead- 
ing, into attempting anything so arbitrary, narrow, and 
impracticable. There is no financial or economic reason 
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in either practice or theory why silver should be demone- 
tized, and there are strong industrial and social reasons 
why it should not. 

There is every reason for believing that silver men 
who are not influenced by a mere shark impulse to force 
the government to create a market for overvalued. silver 
will be found perfectly willing to repeal the Sherman Act, 
provided some rational measure can be substituted by 
which silver shall be allowed to remain a permanent part 
of ourcurrency. <A thoroughly practical way of doing this 
was suggested by the SociaL Economist for June, namely, 
to provide for the free use of silver at its bullion value, 
just the same as gold, making every silver dollar and every 
silver certificate redeemable on demand in a dollar’s worth 
of silver. This would permit every one to have all the 
silver he wished converted into money if he had any inter- 
est in doing so, and such money would always be worth 
its face value in the metal it represented. No one could 
lose by receiving it, because, like gold, it would always be 
convertible into its face value in bullion or coin.* 

To put the case in more specific form, we would say 
that Congress should 

1. Repeal the purchasing clause in the Sherman Act. 

2. Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to use the 
silver now in the government vaults to redeem the silver 
certificates issued under the Sherman Act at their face 
value in silver, thus making every silver dollar or certifi- 
cate as good as a gold dollar or certificate the world over, 
by being convertible on demand into a dollar’s worth of 
silver. 

3. Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds to an amount equal to the deficiency of silver in the 
Treasury, to meet the outstanding certificates at bullion 
value. 

4. Provide that hereafter, except as fractional cur- 
rency, silver shall be put on the same basis as gold; that 


* See Sociat Economist for June, 1893, pp. 325-327- 
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is, it shall be freely issued as coin or certificates at its full 
bullion value, a dollar of either always being redeemable 
on demand in a dollar’s worth of silver. 

5. In order to secure government against loss through 
depreciation of silver, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be empowered to charge two per cent for issuing coin or 
certificates, and increase the charge proportionately as the 
price of silver declines sufficiently to keep the aggregate 
amount of silver on deposit equal to the aggregate demand 
against it in coin and certificates in circulation,* the charge 
rising as the value of silver falls, and falling as the value 
of silver rises. 

If the administration would propose such a measure, 
no serious opposition would be offered to it by the silver 
men and absolutely no danger could come to the com- 
munity. We should then have both free silver and sound 
money. We donot present this plan as affording a final solu- 
tion of the money question—that will involve reorganiza- 
tion of our banking system—but as a solution of the silver 
question. 

Alarm on the tariff question has contributed quite as 
much and probably a great deal more than has the silver to 
the present business disturbance and loss of credit. And 
this because the party in power is more definitely commit- 
ted by official declaration to free trade than it is to free 
silver. In order to restore confidence and credit in trade 
and industry, then, Congress must assure the country that 
what it most fears—free trade—shall not come. Here the 
remedy is much simpler than in the case of silver, because 
no legislation upon the subject is needed. It is only ne- 
cessary for Mr. Cleveland to announce that no such measure 
shall pass during his administration. With the exception 
of a few free-trade fanatics like the Evening Post, Henry 
George, Tom Johnson, and Colonel Watterson, who would 


* Just what the ratio of increased price would be to the per cent of depreciation, ex- 
perience would soon decide ; probably the managers of the Mint could determine it from 
experience they have already had. 
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wreck the country for the sake of a political fad, there is 
every probability that such a proclamation would be re- 
ceived by the country, irrespective of party, with great 
satisfaction, and financial and industrial confidence would 
be restored. 

Of course, neither the money question nor the tariff 
question would be solved by this action, but with the res- 
toration of business confidence and the return of prosperity 
the question of the scientific reorganization of our banking 
system and the economic adjustment of the tariff could be 
taken up with statesmanlike spirit. Moreover, the calami- 
tous experience of the last six months has surely demon- 
strated the danger of attempting any reform which would 
suddenly revolutionize the economic basis of our industrial 
institutions. Whatever may be the ideal theory of taxa- 
tion and international trade, it is now manifest that any 
modification of industrial conditions, even toward a better 
system, must come gradually and in accordance with the 
principles of economic evolution, or it will bring disaster 
in its train. 

With the immediate danger to our industrial institu- 
tions and monetary system removed, Congress could devote 
itself to the careful consideration and discussion of the re- 
organization of our monetary system upon principles of 
scientific banking, the basis of which should be actual coin 
and visible wealth, instead of an economic vacuum of gov- 
ernment indebtedness. It could then, with equal candor 
and patriotism, carefully revise our tariff system upon 
economic principles, retaining the protective principle 
wherever, and only wherever, it is necessary to guard our 
industrial institutions and social conditions from deteriorat- 
ing contact with the conditions and methods of lower civil- 
izations. This would be a great step forward, and would 
do much to help us to pass from an era of empirical legisla- 
tion to one of economic statesmanship. 

















Practical Suggestions for the Extra Session. 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER. 


In order to know what financial legislation is needed, 
a few things, of which most people seem to be thoroughly 
oblivious, must be understood. 

1. All economists admit that there is a ‘‘ world’s level 
of prices,” that is, that all things subject to commerce sell 
at the same prices the world over, barring freight commis- 
sions and export and import taxes. 

2. In order to have this price level, there must be, 
and there is, an international or ‘‘ world’s measure of 
value,” else there would be no language in which to ex- 
press a price level. 

3. That the world’s measure of value is the weight of 
gold in an English gold sovereign, namely, 113 grains, 
which is always paid by weight and never by count. Pre- 
senting a check or draft at the counter of the Bank of Eng- 
land, the sum demanded will be expressed in pounds, but 
there is no coin pound. If in weighing the sovereigns the 
even number does not balance exactly, the short-weight 
sovereign is hunted out, and thrown aside to be recoined. 
This is the world’s test or measure of value, and proves 
that coinage, in commerce, is only a certificate of weight, 
and adds not the slightest to the power of the weight of 
metal in a coin, in paying a debt. 

4. In countries having a silver measure of value coin, 
the prices of all articles of commerce are stated in silver 
coin at the commercial value in gold of the weight of the 
silver bullion in the coin. So that, while nominally the 
prices are made in silver, fundamentally all prices of arti- 
cles of commerce the world over, in silver countries as 
well as in gold countries, are made in gold. This is con- 
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clusively proved to be true by the fact that, with the com- 
mercial price of silver now at 25 to 1 of gold, while the 
European and Eastern coinage ratio is 15% to 1 of gold, 
the premium in London on Indian bills drawn in silver is 
61.22 per cent, and the discount on silver bills in India 
drawn on London in gold is 38 per cent. 

5. In all countries having both silver and gold coinage, 
each a legal tender, and in which the free coinage of silver 
is not granted, where the government buys and coins the 
silver coin needed, silver is practically used for all internal 
exchanges, and gold only for international exchanges and 
between banks in each of such countries. This use makes 
gold the measure of value metal, while silver is still used 
as legal tender money. An ‘‘all gold standard” for meas- 
uring values by no means is the equivalent to an ‘‘all gold 
coinage.”’ An ‘‘all gold standard” adopted to-day by all 
silver countries, at the present commercial value of silver 
to gold, would not increase or decrease the price of a single 
commodity by the smallest fraction in any place in the 
world, for it would in no way add to the present use or de- 
mand for gold. Gold has come to be, nearly all of it, only 
the money of commerce, and silver has come to be the cur- 
rency of the people. To compel anywhere ‘all gold in 
money” only, would be exceedingly disastrous and unjus- 
tifiable in every aspect of the case for any country. 

Having a ‘‘gold standard measure of value’’ does not 
mean the discarding of the use of silver to this country 
or to any other, any more than it does the discarding of 
nickel coinage or copper coinage or the use of paper money. 
In fact, it is entirely aside from what shall be the coin metal 
used for the convenience of the people in buying and sell- 
ing at home, and is consistent with maintaining silver, 
nickel, copper, or paper as we now have it. Silver money 
will be used in this country and in every other for the 
ordinary transactions of the people, in conjunction with 
nickel, copper, and paper, for many generations yet to 
come. 
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Therefore, the granting of free coinage of silver in this 
country means, and can mean, only one thing, and that is, that 
we abandon the ‘‘ gold standard measure of value”’ and sub- 
stitute the ‘‘ silver standard measure of value,” which in a 
brief period would put us in precisely the same commer- 
cial position, internally and externally, as Mexico, China, 
and India. Everything in this country which the wage- 
worker, small farmer, and all others buy would go up in 
price, in attaining again the ‘‘world’s level of prices,” 
62.22 percent, to meet the price of every imported thing, 
which must necessarily go up 62.22 per cent, precisely as it 
did during the war, when the same necessary things that 
a workingman bought that cost him $152 in 1860 cost him 
$301 in 1865, because of the greenback, while his wages had 
advanced only a fraction of the advance in the cost of com- 
modities he must buy to live. 

The thing, then, incumbent upon Congress to do, first 
and above all others, is: 

1. To repeal the purchase clause of the Silver Act of 
July 14, 1890. 

2. To enact a new National Banking Act, requiring 
banks to keep all their cash reserves in coin, and allowing 
each bank to issue bills to an amount equal to the amount 
of its reserves, thus putting the expense and risk of all 
coinage and of the maintenance of a coin standard of value 
upon the banks, by requiring them to keep their cash re- 
serves in coin, instead of taxing the people to do it by the 
government. 

3. Dispose of the greenbacks, which are a menace to 
all sound finance and safe banking, by requiring each bank 
to assume the ‘‘ current redemption”’ of as many dollars of 
the greenbacks as they issue bills on their reserve, the 
government to ‘‘finally redeem’’ them when the bank 
goes out of business, as now. 

In other words, adopt, as far as applicable to us, the 
English system of finance, which is the safest, the most flex- 
ible, and the cheapest to its people of all existing systems. 
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HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT. 


First. It should pass a joint resolution empowering 
the President in his discretion to suspend the further 
purchase of silver under the Sherman Act. 

Second. The Speaker should appoint the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, and the House should instruct these committees to 
report at an adjourned session in October next the meas- 
ures necessary for the reformation of the tariff and the pro- 
vision of an elastic system of currency suited to the varying 
system conditions of business in this country. In this 
all dependence upon the Government for the supply of cur- 
rency should be absent, except so far as may be necessary 
to secure uniformity of value in the currency to be issued. 

Third. It will be necessary to deal with the question 
of the coinage of silver, but whatever is done, the present 
unit of value, which is the gold dollar, containing 25 8-10 
grains gold g-10 fine, should be preserved, and all silver 
dollars which may have been coined or may hereafter be 
coined at any different ratio of value should be redeemable 
in gold dollars of the standard weight and fineness. If 
this view be adhered to, I do not see how it is possible to 
authorize the free coinage of silver at any ratio whatever; 
but it is possible to coin silver dollars at any ratio, pro- 
vided the Government does not undertake the redemption 
in gold, nor prohibit the use of such dollars in discharge 
of contracts made between parties for payment of obliga- 
tions in silver dollars. Where no specific metal is specified 
in contract, gold dollars alone should be a legal tender, as 
there cannot be in the nature of things two varying stand- 
ards of value. 






HON. WILLIAM F. DRAPER. 





Of one thing I am well convinced,—that it will be 
better for the country if Congress during the extra session 
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confines its attention to the currency question. Other 
matters are not so pressing that they cannot await the 
regular session. 

On the currency question I am a conservative. I be- 
lieve in a gold standard only, or in some arrangement by 
which a double standard of gold and silver may be main- 
tained on an equality with the gold standard, which prac- 
tically amounts to the same thing. If it is desirable to 
retain silver as money, except as fractional currency the 
real value of silver in a silver dollar ought to be made and 
kept substantially the same as the value of the gold in a 
gold dollar. 

I do not think an extra session will furnish sufficient 
time intelligently to consider such a question. 

The main factor in our present depression is, not the 
Sherman Bill, but the distrust of the governing party which 
business men largely feel. However, the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Bill is objectionable, and since many think 
that it is the cause of all our present woes, Congress, at 
this extra session, ought either to repeal that bill, or sus- 
pend its purchasing clause, and go home and watch the 
result. 


JUDGE JOHN M. THURSTON. 


We are in the midst of a bankers’ panic. It com- 
menced with the Baring failure in London, which was 
followed by monetary disturbances throughout all Christen- 
dom. The present trouble in the United States is almost 
wholly the result of unnecessary alarm. When the reserve 
in the United States Treasury dropped to one hundred 
millions and then to ninety millions, the advocates of a 
purely gold standard thought they saw their opportunity, 
and proclaimed an impending financial disaster, laying 
the blame therefor almost wholly to failure of the United 
States to eliminate silver from our monetary system. In 
my judgment almost all the resulting troubles have followed 
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because of the panic thus created. I do not believe that 
the Sherman Act had anything te do with this panic. I 
am not a believer in the Sherman Act; I never would have 
voted for it; Ido not think the Government should make 
its treasury a pawnshop, and I would gladly see the act 
itself repealed, provided there can be coupled with the re- 
peal some fair legislation on the silver subject. Such 
legislation must necessarily be experimental in its charac- 
ter. But every man who believes in the use of both gold 
and silver as money should oppose the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman Act. If that act is once repealed, the 
gold men will be strong enough in every Congress to pre- 
vent the enactment of any legislation reinstating silver as 
money. 

It is useless to speculate as to whether or not silver 
could have been maintained at a parity with gold on the 
basis of 16 to 1 if its free coinage had never been suspended 
in the United States: we must deal to-day with the exist- 
ing situation. I do not think it safe to provide for the 
free coinage of silver on the old basis; nor do I believe 
that the present depreciated price of silver should be taken 
as the standard of remonetization. I have no doubt the 
remonetization of silver in the United States would speedily 
and certainly appreciate the price of silver, not only in 
this country, but throughout the whole world. No matter 
what other governments do, this country ought not to 
eliminate silver from use as a coin metal. Any legislation 
in that direction will be looked upon by the common people 
as in the interest of the money power for the express pur- 
pose of increasing the purchasing power of money and de- 
creasing the selling price of everything produced by 
human toil. Itis a fact, which should not be overlooked 
by statesmen, that the price of American silver and the 
price of American wheat reached low-water mark on the 
same day. 

It is presumptuous in any individual to propose legis- 
lation on so important a subject. My own view, however, 
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epitomized, is this: The silver bullion of other countries 
should be shut out by proper tariff, and free coinage of the 
American product provided for on a basis of 20 to I. 
Such legislation might decrease the price of American 
stocks and American securities. The bondholder might 
be compelled to clip silver coupons instead of gold; but I 
think the common people of the country, the producers 
and the toilers, would be benefited and rewarded. 

Economists insist that the volume of money in a coun- 
try has nothing to do with the intrinsic value of the dollar; 
and this is true so far as the intrinsic value of the coin is 
concerned. But the amount of money in circulation in a 
country has almost everything to do with the interest rate 
on money; with the ability to borrow money for use in 
manufactures, improvements, and speculation. Since the 
recent monetary alarm, many branches of industry have 
been closed to American workmen because of the inability 
of the manufacturers to borrow money from the banks as 
heretofore, and this because a large part of the actual 
money in the country has been taken out of circulation by 
the panic. Small depositors have withdrawn their money 
from banks, and the deposit vaults of the country have in 
them to-day millions of dollars which three months ago 
were in our banks. Therefore, the interest rate has in- 
creased, and it is difficult in most communities to borrow 
money on any reasonable terms. ‘The result is stagnation 
of business, stoppage of all kinds of enterprises, and in a 
very short time thousands of American workmen will be 
out of employment. 

Heretofore I have not been a strong silver advocate. 
Iam not now, except so far as the coinage of the American 
product is concerned, on a basis which I believe can be 
maintained. Recents event, instead of bringing me to 
believe in the single gold standard, have had quite the op- 
posite result. For the world at large to abandon the use of 
silver as a money would be greatly to enhance the power 
of gold and greatly to diminish the volume of money; and 
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the borrowing classes and the producing classes would be 
more at the mercy of the money-holders than ever before. 
The United States is a silver-producing country, and I do 
not believe it can afford to let non-silver-producing nations 
compel it to abandon silver as money. It would be better 
that gold should be bought at a premium to settle foreign 
balances than that the American people should be com- 
pelled to pay higher prices in human labor and human en- 
deavor for a dollar because of the adoption of the single 
gold standard. I am an advocate of the American theory. 
We are not dependent either for manufactures or money 
on the outside world. The gold shipments to Europe dur- 
ing the past few months, to settle our trade balances, would 
not have been necessary if the American people had been 
content to wear clothing of their own manufacture, instead 
of purchasing abroad. If the United States opens its ports 
to the manufactured products of cheap labor abroad, and 
submits to the dictation of the gold men of Europe, God 


pity the laborers, mechanics, and producers of America! 
It isto be hoped that Congress will rise above parti- 
sanship, and legislate for America on the American pian, 
—protection to American industries, and the maintenance, 
on a fair basis, of American money, both gold and silver. 


MR. HENRY CLEWS. 


First. Repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Silver Law, or else pass a joint resolution to suspend the 
purchase of silver under said law. 

Second. Authorize the issue of three per cent gold 
bonds, payable at the pleasure of the Government, after 
ten years to be sold at not less than par for gold or gold 
certificates for the purpose of keeping the $100,000,000 
United States Treasury gold reserve intact. 

Third. Pass a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell at his discretion in any of the world’s 
markets, in such amounts as may be necessary from time 
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to time, any of the silver bullion now stored in the Treasury 
for gold, to provide for the redemption of the United 
States coin notes issued under the Sherman Law when pre- 
sented at the Treasury for payment, the holders of such 
notes having the option of calling for either gold or silver 
coin, the parity of said silver coin to be changed from the 
present standard of 16 to 1 to20to 1; or 22 to I, the 
standard recently made for the rupee, might be still better. 

Fourth. Pass an act requiring that at least one third 
of the duties hereafter paid shall be in gold coin or United 
States gold certificates representing gold on deposit in the 
Treasury. 

Fifth. Amend the National Bank Act to admit of 
currency being taken out against the par value of United 
States bonds instead of at go, as at present. This would 
increase the national bank circulation about $17,000,000, 
which would be important relief in the present stringent 
money market all over the country. Such an amendment 
would also encourage national banks to buy bonds at the 
present reduced price, so that they could be deposited with 
the Comptroller and notes issued against same, and thereby 
increase national bank circulation. This is the most de- 
sirable and legitimate money the country can have, and 
every inducement should be made for its increase from 
time to time until enough is in circulation to ebb and flow 
so as to supply the defect in our present money system, 
which is the want of elasticity. 





The First Bank of the United States. 
I. 


We are in the midst of financial dilemmas and mone- 
tary problems which we would have been told seventy 
years ago, by men of all parties, could be solved only by 
the founding of a Bank of the United States. 

How can we, by repealing the ten per cent prohib- 
itory tax on their circulating notes, restore to state banks 
unrestricted freedom to issue notes without letting loose 
the floods of wildcat paper money and plunging into the 
chaos of a worthless currency? Seventy years ago Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Gallatin, or Mr. Clay would have answered, 
‘* Restore the Bank of the United States.” 

How can we retire the greenback and other govern- 
ment-note issues without contracting the currency? A 
century ago Hamilton would have answered, ‘‘ Restore the 
Bank of the United States.”’ 

How can we so increase the use of gold and silver as 
the basis of currency as to cause both metals, instead of 
only one, to be demanded at their full value? A century 
ago a hundred voices would have answered, ‘‘ Restore the 
Bank of the United States.” 

How can rates of interest be made equally low through- 
out the country, so that Wall Street and the great trust 
companies may not be congested with deposits offered 
them at two per cent per annum, while the struggling 
farmers of Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota borrow money 
from the farm mortgage companies at twelve, sixteen, and 
twenty per cent? Once the American people would have 
answered with a great shout, ‘‘ Restore the Bank of the 
United States.” 

But now, if you ask President Cleveland, or Secretary 
Carlisle, or D. B. Hill, or possibly ex-President Harrison, 
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‘¢ What is a Bank of the United States?” he would an- 
swer, ‘‘It is a ‘back number’ known to our ancestors. It 
will be ‘sufficient unto the day’ to repeal the Sherman 
Silver Act.” 

The Sherman Silver Act is a plaster applied to the 
monetary system tocure a disease, namely, the divergence 
in value between gold and silver. But a change of doctors 
has occurred. The new doctor says the plaster has caused 
the disease. Strip off the plaster and you will see— 
health! 

Is the Bank of the United States a dead putrescence? 

The last administration summoned a congress of all 
American governments to promote inter-American trade 
by reciprocity. The only measure which that pan-Amer- 
ican Congress adopted unanimously was one of its own 
suggestion, namely, to create a government bank for all 
the Americas. From Berlin, at the opening of our present 
panic, the financiers of Germany, Bleichroder Brothers, sent 
a brief criticism: ‘‘ You need a government bank.” 

Nearly or quite every chief evil of the existing mon- 
etary crisis originates in an effort of the United States 
perpetually to inflate its issues of government notes, with- 
out providing any systematic redemption of its credit cur- 
rency in coin. At least this would be the view taken of it 
by all financiers of the old-fashioned school, who were 
educated in the belief that, for a credit currency, the only 
sound redemption is in coin of gold and silver. They 
would say that this inflation of unredeemed notes robs gold 
and silver of their chief monetary function, which has 
always been to redeem banknotes in coin. 

A Bank of the United States, these old-school finan- 
ciers would tell us, would equalize and reduce rates of 
interest because it would render possible the restoration of 
true and pure banking. In true banking every bank issues 
its own notes. A system in which all banks are compelled 
to loan goverment notes is inflexible, irredeemable, and 
void of all the merits which inhere in the banknote. A 
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bank which lends its own notes lends a gratuitous cur- 
rency. A bank which lends a government’s notes lends a 
currency which it has bought in open market at the price 
at which it would buy gold itself. Hence, while it can 
make the former loan at one rate of interest, on the latter 
it must receive two. The so-called non-interest-bearing 
notes of the government, the financiers of the old school 
would insist, mean notes on which the government pays 
no interest, but on which the banks and their borrowers 
pay double rates. By no medium other than a Bank of the 
United States can these government notes be converted 
into its own redeemable banknotes; and they would refer 
to the conversion of a considerable portion of the debt of 
England into redeemable circulating notes through the 
Bank of England as affording the key to the solution of 
our monetary difficulties. If indeed the Bank of the 
United States possessed the capacities attributed to it by 
the early school of American financiers, its history must 
possess a timely interest at this moment. 

A bank is a shop in which bank credit, so dealt out as 
to serve as cash, is offered in exchange for promises to pay 
having a stated period to run. It converts future assets 
into present means of payment. A national bank is a 
pivotal or central institution which performs for all the 
loose and disconnected banks of a country a function sim- 
ilar to that performed by a hub for the spokes, felloes, and 
tire of a wheel, when it brings them into unity and makes 
them revolve as one. It federalizes discord into harmony, 
unifies mediocrity into power, and declares law unto chaos. 

In banking the United States have had six periods: 

1. From 1781 to 1784 there was a single government 
bank and no other. 

2. From 1784 to 1811 a government bank led the way 
in banking by making it popular and keeping it sound. 

3. From 1811 to 1816 there was no government bank, 
but ‘‘ wildcat banking” and suspension of specie redemp- 
tion. 
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4. From 1816 to 1836 there was again a national 
bank, leading the free state banks back from suspension 
to resumption. For twenty years it maintained redemp- 
tion of all banknotes in coin, without either restriction on 
the volume of notes issued or bond securities deposited for 
their redemption. 

5. From 1836 to 1860 no national bank existed. State 
banks issued their notes freely, and drifted swiftly into 
inflation and ‘‘ wildcat” issues. General suspension of all 
banknote redemption followed. Widespread bankruptcy 
of banks, as to their deposits, supervened, 1854-1859, amid 
general poverty. As the very poor must always fight, 
this poverty ended in civil war. 

6. From 1860 to 1893 no Bank of the United States 
has existed. Government legal tender notes have dis- 
placed gold and silver as the ultimate means of redemp- 
tion. To these were annexed a system of local banks 
miscalled national. ‘Their so-called banknotes were in fact 
government notes, plus a needless bank indorsement. 
They were restricted in quantity by act of Congress. Their 
so-called redemption was in the government note, which 
was itself irredeemable in coin. It was secured by a de- 
posit in the federal treasury of about ten per cent more 
government bonds than the amount of the notes issued. 
It never had the effect of banknote redemption to return 
the notes to the bank issuing them. The currency could 
expand only and not contract; it was not elastic. Hence 
we have had fifty years of a government bank of some 
sort, and sixty-two years without one. Of these sixty-two 
years, twenty-four were years of unrestricted note issues, 
ending in general bankruptcy. The remaining thirty-two 
years have been under the government notes combined 
with the bond-secured banknotes, culminating in the pres- 
ent crisis. Our alternatives have been: (1) A government 
bank and free issues without injury; (2) free issues 
without a government bank, always running into ‘‘ wild- 
cat’’ money and financial chaos; or (3) restricted issues of 
bond-secured notes. 
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To follow these more in detail: As early as 1779 
Alexander Hamilton had proposed to Robert Morris a plan 
for a Bank of the United States with a capital of $200,- 
000,000 and a charter for ten years. He was then about 
twenty-two years of age. The first effort toward a bank 
was the Pennsylvania Bank, founded the fourth year of 
the war for independence, on June 17th, 1780, exclusively 
as a volunteer relief measure to aid the Continental Con- 
gress during the war in supplying the army with rum, 
rations, and recruits. It had no charter from Congress. 
It was a private association, whose members had sub- 
scribed £205,000 to the cause. Congress gave it only 
thanks for its aid and a pledge of partial reimbursement. 
It closed in 1784. Three of the Morrises, Robert, Cad- 
wallader, and Samuel, Junior, with Thomas Willing, and 
others of large subsequent fame in finance, were enlisted 
in it as subscribers and managers. 

On May 17th, 1781, Morris presented to Congress a 
plan for a national bank to be called the Bank of North 
America. Eighteen years earlier, in 1763, he had con- 
templated a bank at Philadelphia for commercial reasons 
only, but the more stirring incidents leading to the war 
for independence had prevented the project from becom- 
ing an event. The Bank of North America was designed 
to be based upon cash subscriptions for a capital of $400,- 
ooo paid up in gold and silver coin, one half on subscrib- 
ing and the other half within three months. Its notes 
were to be receivable in payment of taxes and all other 
dues to the government. Congress, in incorporating it, 
recommended that the state legislatures should recognize 
its national supremacy by forbidding the formation of any 
other bank during the war. Mr. Madison thus early 
denied that the Articles of Confederation empowered Con- 
gress to create a bank. He does not seem to have per- 
ceived that if a bank was expedient, his objection only 
served to lay bare a defect inthe Articles of Confederation. 
He continued to present the same constitutional objection 
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to the first Bank of the United States while it existed. 
But in 1816, as President, he recommended the creation 
of the Second Bank of the United States. 

Congress, by a bare majority, passed on May 26, 1781, 
the resolution authorizing the Bank of North America in 
the form of a promise that it would be incorporated when 
its subscriptions were filled. 

By the fall of 1781 its subscriptions had reached only 
$70,000. A French frigate then arrived in Boston, bring- 
ing in silver coin $470,000, which had been obtained from 
the French government in aid of the American cause by 
a special embassy to solicit a foreign loan. ‘The embassy 
appears to have been suggested by Thomas Paine. It 
was composed of Gen. Laurens as Special Commissioner, 
Franklin as Minister to France, Robert Morris as Super- 
intendent of Finance, and Paine as Gen. Laurens’ aid and 
secretary. The silver was first treated by Morris as a de- 
posit in the inchoate bank,’ and was then in great part 
actually subscribed by him as Superintendent of Finance on 
behalf of the government toward its capital.* At least 
$254,000 of this sum was applied to the purchase of 633 
shares of the bank’s stock. Congress seems not to have 
been directly consulted on this question. Mr. Morris 
seems to have trusted himself implicitly in conducting the 
finances of the new government. 

The bank, as might well have been expected, was 
soon drained of its specie. It was not so much a bank for 
buying commercial bills or making loans as a machine for 
raising money with which to conduct the war. — Its chief 
hope of replenishment lay in loans by the French Gov- 

ernment. The whole correspondence between Franklin 
and Morris at this period indicates that the ‘‘ commercial 
bills’ which the bank handled were largely Morris’s un- 
authorized drafts on Franklin at Paris and Jay at Madrid. 
The only hope of meeting these lay in the gratuitous aids 


1 History of Bank of North America, by Lewis. Philadelphia, 1882. Page 35. 
2 Same, p. 41. 
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these ministers could secure from the governments to which 
they were accredited. Franklin plainly blames Morris for 
issuing the drafts when there was no reasonable hope of 
funds. But in time the silver came. The bank, often 
treading closely on the brink of insolvency, was finally 
rescued by the happy arrival of French silver and the close 
of the war. The total discounts granted to the govern- 
ment prior to July Ist, 1783, are placed at $820,000." 
Whether this sum is greater than the aggregate arrivals of 
French silver is not clearly stated. It is claimed, and a 
general belief has been created, that the bank had greatly 
aided our finances in the struggle. Robert Morris so cer- 
tifies with an emphasis that renders it necessary wholly to 
impeach his judgment before undertaking to attack the 
utility of the bank as an aid to the government during the 
war.” Inasmuch, however, as the surrender of Cornwallis 
(October 17, 1781), after which the result of the war was 
hardly in doubt, preceded the first meeting to form the 
bank (November 1, 1781), no claim can be made that the 
aid rendered by the bank was at all decisive in the contest. 
By 1784 the success of the bank was so assured that a 
movement to revive the defunct Bank of Pennsylvania as 
a rival enterprise had to be bought off by enlarging the 
stock of the Bank of North America to $830,000 and letting 
in the subscribers to the rival enterprise. 

It is a singular circumstance that, in all the subse- 
quent debates on the power of Congress to charter a bank, 
under the constitution, the point that a national bank 
chartered by Congress preceded by eight years the adop- 
tion of the constitution, and was one of the means which 
rendered the constitution possible, is not once raised to the 
writer’s knowledge, from Hamilton to Webster. President 
Lincoln originated the argument that the Union created 
the several states out of the colonies and therefore was 
their parent. Ifa national bank was one of the agencies 





1 History of Bank of North America, by Lewis, p. 49. 
2 Same, p. 49. 
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which, like the army and the navy, aided in creating the 
government, it could hardly be deemed unauthorized by 
the government it had helped to make. At least such a 
claim would be like that of the child denying the existence 
or authority of its parent. 

It was thought expedient for the Bank of North 
America, owing to denial of the legality of its charter 
by Congress, to accept a charter from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which narrowed its pretensions to a national char- 
acter. When the Pennsylvania legislature, in its fight with 
the bank to compel it to take state notes on deposit as 
money, repealed its Pennsylvania charter, it accepted a 
charter from the little State of Delaware and contemplated 
removing its business to Wilmington. The five eighths of 
its stock which had at one time been owned by the govern- 
ment had been bought in, thus converting it into a private 
institution. 

Hamilton received the treasury portfolio in Washing- 
ton’s cabinet with a determination to make a Bank of the 
United States a leading feature of government policy. 
Jefferson, as Secretary of State, and Randolph, as Attor- 
ney-General, both persistently opposed the scheme from a 
sentiment of hostility to banking in all its phases as some- 
thing that tended to lesson human equality. Asa finan- 
cier, on economic and social grounds, Hamilton argued 
that a bank should exist because it would be beneficial. 
Jefferson and Randolph replied, on legal grounds, that no 
bank should exist, because the constitution did not provide 
for its existence, and because the man to whom the bank 
would not loan would no longer be on an equality with the 
man to whom the bank would loan. Hamilton won the 
President and Congress to his views, and wholly through 
his influence the first Bank of the United States was 
organized in 1791 under a charter for twenty years, with 
$10,000,000 capital, payable one fourth in gold and silver 
coin and three fourths in the public debt, of which the gov- 
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ernment was to own one fifth. The directors could estab- 
lish offices for deposit and discount wherever needed. 

Hamilton, of all American statesmen, had acquired 
most familiarity with the history of banking in Europe, 
from the banks of Venice and Genoa to those of France 
and England. He was, moreover, an enthusiast and a 
genius, bringing a constructive imagination to the aid of 
accurate technical insight. He surveyed financial prob- 
lems intuitively. All genius ‘‘ stoops to touch the loftiest 
thought’ toward which mediocrity vainly struggles to 
climb from below. We have mentioned his proposal in 
1799 to organize a national bank with a capital of $200,- 
000,000. This was plainly visionary. A year later he 
toned the proposal down to $3,000,000. Morris modified 
this to $400,000. Of this it was difficult to get $80,000 
subscribed. Ten years later, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
he was content with a capital of $10,000,000. 

Hamilton's report to the House of Representatives in 
favor of a national bank emphasized three propositions, 
namely: 1. ‘‘ It is one of the properties of banks to increase 
the active capital of a country; ’”’ 2. ‘‘ Banks are among the 
best expedients for lowering the rates of interest in a 
country ;’’ 3. ‘‘ Everything therefore which tends to lower 
the rate of interest is peculiarly worthy of the cares of 
legislators.” 

His measure went into operation in 1791. Thomas 
Willing, who had been president of the Bank of North 
America from its foundation, became president of the 
Bank of the United States. At first allied banks were few. 
Hamilton in 1784 had founded the Bank of New York, in 
the city of New York. The Bank of Massachusetts opened 
in Boston the same year. The Providence Bank went into 
operation in Providence in October, 1791. These were all 
the affiliated American banks with which the Bank of the 
United States could at the start do business. ‘‘ State 
banks ’”’ as a class had not arisen. The ‘‘ wildcat” ques- 
tion was not yet 7 esse, through any bank issues. Two 
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kinds of government paper money, namely, the continental 
and the various colonial and state issues of notes, had all 
gone from par down to zero. The people were slow to be- 
lieve that banknotes could be inherently better than gov- 
ernment notes. They could not readily see that banknotes 
are founded on a surplus, while government notes always 
represent a vacuum. The former are issued only in ex- 
change for commercial notes given onthe purchase of pro- 
ducts of the plough, the loom, and the anvil. Their razson 
@’étre consists of drafts drawn against products on their way 
to market. The banknotes issued in purchase of the prod- 
ucts of the plough are sure to be redeemed by being ex- 
changed for the counter notes issued in purchase of the 
products of the loom and the anvil. The true means of 
redemption of banknotes is always the barter of the mer- 
chandise for which they issue. 

Government notes, on the contrary, are always issued 
to supply the deficit caused by taking men from the plough, 
the loom, and the anvil. They are issued to pay men for 
destroying each other's lives and products in order to effect 
or prevent some change in political institutions. As secur- 
ity for a note, no vacuum could be more void than the 
change in political institutions which it is issued to effect. 
No collateral can be more satisfactory, as a security for a 
very unlike kind of note, than a hundred bales of cotton on 
the way to be exchanged for a hundred tons of steel. 
When the steel exchanges for the cotton, the commercial 
and bank notes issued to effect the exchange return to the 
hands that issued them as naturally as water evaporated 
into the clouds returns again to the sea. The redemption 


is complete in proportion as it is effected without coin, ° 


and the coin is useful in the proportion that it lies appar- 
ently unused. 

The continental money had extracted from the people 
about $75,000,000 in specie values, or about $25 per capita, 
for which the equivalent was to be found in the substitu- 
tion of a congress in Philadelphia for a parliament in 
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London, and of a president fora king. The soldiers had 
held barbecues in which were gravely roasted pigs and 
oxen gaily festooned with bundles of the paper money 
authorized by Congress. 

Pennsylvania had also a kind of paper money issued 
by the state, in loans secured by mortgages on land, pay- 
able in ten years with interest, which it managed to re- 
deem, though not promptly. The Bank of the United 
States and its four sister banks in Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Providence had to overcome the odium that at- 
tached to paper money. The people were familiar with it 
only through government notes whose repudiation they 
could not forget, and they were not disposed to distinguish 
them from banknotes. 

The Bank of North America had also to contend with 
the popular desire that it should receive the state’s ‘‘land 
notes”’ on deposit as money. This it at first recoiled from 
doing. Such a task involved the virtual redemption of an 
issue of state notes for which it was in no way responsible. 
For this offence against popular caprice its charter was re- 
pealed and other forms of coercion were practised, which 
in time forced it to receive nearly the whole of the land 
note issue (about £105,000) on deposit. ' 

Into this somewhat murky atmosphere the Bank of the 
United States was launched in 1791. It was at first a 
single bank without branches, but by 1811, when the de- 
bate on the bill to extend its charter arose, it had branch 
banks in Louisiana, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, New York, and Massachusetts.* It had paid 
semi-annual dividends of four per cent, or eight per an- 
num, in every year of the eighteen from 1792 to 1809. It 
had $15,000,000 of loans out to individuals, $800,000 to 
other banks, held $2,230,000 of six per cent United States 
stock and $5,000,000 of specie, had deposits of $8,500,000, 
including those of government and individuals, and had 


1 Bank of North America, by Lewis. p 55. 
2 Leg. and Doc. History Bank of United States, p. 208, 
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issued in circulation $4,500,000 of its own banknotes.’ It 
had collected and disbursed of government revenues in 
twenty years about $200,000,000, not only without charge 
or cost and without loss, but without possibility of loss. 
Its paper circulated without discount in all parts of the 
United States, while even its worst opponents declared in 
debate in Congress ‘‘ you could outride on horseback in a 
day the credit of the notes of any other bank in the 
country.” * The Government had sold out to the Barings 
the one fifth of the stock of the bank which it had at first 
held, at a profit of $721,000. ‘‘The customs revenues 
were secured by bonds, payable at this bank and its 
branches in the different ports of collection. These 
bonds were lodged in the bank for collection, and unless 
paid, the debtor lost his credit at the bank and in the com- 
mercial world.”” The revenues were collected almost 
wholly without loss before collection as well as absolutely 
without loss afterward. The bitterest opponents of the 
bank also conceded that the period of the bank’s existence 
had been marked by a remarkably serene, healthy, and in- 
spiring growth in the country’s resources, industries, and 
trade. This very prosperity and success proved an argu- 
ment against the bank. About $7,200,000 of its stock had 
been bought up abroad, chiefly by the Barings, the Duke 
of Northumberland, and others of the British nobility. 

The cry was raised that the dividends were a drain 
of specie from the country. The government itself, in 
paying off, chiefly to foreign holders and in coin, about 
$37,000,000 of public debt, had subjected the country to a 
very objectionable and obvious drain of specie; the effect 
was charged, however, on the bank’s dividends. 

The expressions used in debate indicate that it had 
not (in 1811) assumed fully the function so largely exer- 
cised by the second bank (1816-1836) of maintaining re- 
demption in coin on the notes of state banks. Yet it must 


1 Leg. and Doc. History Bank of United States, p. 117. 
2 Bank of United States, p. 154. 
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have performed this function on some large scale, or the 
public mind would not four years later have reverted to it 
as the one adequate means to effect a resumption of specie 


payments. 
Mr. Desha, a western member, speaking against the 
bank in 1811, said: ‘‘ How is it, sir, when your banks 


break, which has been the case in several instances in 
some of the Eastern States? The Farmers’ Exchange 
Bank of Rhode Island had some odds of forty dollars in its 
vaults. The Berkshire Bank and Northampton Bank, 
both of Massachusetts, and the Coos Bank were nearly 
in the same situation, and thousands of their bills in cir- 
culation.” 

The prevailing arguments on which the renewal of the 
bank’s charter was denied in 1811 were that the stock was 
so largely owned abroad, and that the bank and all banks 
were managed by federalists and capitalists, terms nearly 
synonymous, and hence oppressed the farmer and the poor 
man, and tended to build up an aristocracy. The bill to 
renew was defeated in the Senate by the casting vote of 
Vice-President George Clinton, on a tie vote of 17 to 17. 
In the House it was also defeated. The bank closed, and 
paid its capital over to its stockholders. 

In the five years 1811 to 1816 the country was ab- 
sorbed in its war with Great Britain. Every one was free 
to form a bank, and every bank was free to issue notes, on 
the conditions prescribed by the various states. At the 
end of that period there was a general consensus of 
opinion, throughout the entire political party which had 
killed the bank, that the bank was a good thing. The 
Republican party, now inaccurately referred to as the 
Democratic party, for once made frank confession of con- 
version to the faith of its adversaries. Jefferson, Gallatin, 
Madison, and Clay all discovered that the failure to renew 
the charter had been a blunder. Relatively very large 
losses beset the collection of a revenue which, while the 


1 Bank of United States, p. 18s. 
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bank existed, had been collected without any loss. The 
notes of all the state banks were at a discount, which in- 
creased directly with the distance from the point of issue. 
Mr. Biddle, the first president of the Second Bank of the 
United States, testified that when that bank went into 
operation ‘‘ Philadelphia paper was 17 per cent worse than 
Boston paper, 9 to 9% worse than New York paper, 4% 
better than Baltimore.””* 

In this exigency the chief impress which the memory of 
the first Bank of the United States had left upon the pub- 
lic mind was not its function as an energizer of dormant 
capital or asthe one outlined by Hamilton, that of equalizer 
and reducer of rates of interest. It was rather a new func- 
tion, which Hamilton could not have foreseen, namely, 
that of a governing power to hold an otherwise untram- 
meled horde of state banks, acting under every modifi- 
cation and diversity of state law, to the one supreme 
obligation of maintaining coin redemption on their notes. 
Without coin redemption on their notes there could be no 
conservatism or security on their loans nor solvency on their 
deposits. In 1816the second United States Bank was there- 
fore organized expressly to bring back to specie payments 
the state banks, whose notes were all at a discount of from 
ten to thirty per cent. By the year 1818 this result had 
been satisfactorily effected through its agency. 

VAN BUREN DENSLOW. 
1 Documentary History, Bank United States, p. 776. 














Peonage in Mexico. 


The word ‘‘ peon”’ is easily traced back to the Latin 
pes, afoot. ‘‘ Pawn,” as applied to the game of chess, and 
meaning the lowest man or piece on the board, has the 
same derivation. 

Originally a peon was one who went on foot. In 
ancient America every one walked, for there were no 
domestic animals capable of carrying man. The Spaniard, 
when he came, was lazy and always rode. If he were rich, 
he had a horse; if poor, a donkey; while the mule served 
the wants and measured the position of the great middle 
class. The Indians were therefore peons or footmen, and 
the Spaniards riders or caballeros. When industrial de- 
velopment commenced in Spanish America, the Indians 
did the work, the Spaniards the superintending; and the 
word which was first applied to the Indian as a footman 
clung to him as a workingman. 

Wages are an invention of the Old World. In aborigi- 
nal America, when a man worked it was either for himself, 
taking all the produce of his labor; for the community, 
sharing in the total production; or for his master as a 
slave. Hiring for wages was unknown. The modern 
wage system has for the employer both convenience and 
inconvenience. ‘The convenience consists in getting the 
work done; the inconvenience in having to pay wages. 
The early Spanish employer in Mexico undertook to secure 
the benefits of the system without its burdens. He wanted 
the labor without the wages. 

First came the Encomienda system. The word, de- 
rived from the Spanish excomiendar, to hold in trust, was 
made applicable by the custom of the Spanish sovereign to 
make the grant or deed of a tract of land include the hold- 
ing en encomiendar of all the Indians on it, or a given num- 
ber of Indians, to be selected by the grantee. The trust 
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imposed was that of attending to the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the Indians on the granted tract; they were, 
in fact, held as slaves. Indians and lands went together, 
and there would seem to have been no reason why the 
king could not give as good a title to the one as to the 
other—to the man as to the acres, to the soul as tothe soil. 
At any rate, he enslaved the one and appropriated the 
other; and as the Spaniard had the better weapons, the 
title held good. Under this industrial system the Spanish 
employer prospered and grew rich; the employed were not 
considered. 

It would seem that affairs can never be so arranged in 
this world as to apportion to one class all the work and to 
the other all the fun without the advent of the meddlesome 
reformers. The priest stepped in and became a disturbing 
factor in the situation, defending the oppressed and becom- 
ing the steadfast friend of the Indian. History may be 
searched in vain for record of devotion more heroic or 
altruism more persistent than was shown by Jesuit and 
Franciscan in the interest of the wild children of the forest. 
The Encomendero said, ‘‘ The Indian must be enslaved or he 
will not work.” The great Las Casas replied, ‘‘ Better 
forever go without the products of his labor than make a 
beast of man and imperil his and your immortal souls.” 
The king was not specially interested in the welfare of 
the Indian, but he was particular about the temperature of 
his apartments in the world to come, and so, hesitatingly 
and grudgingly, little by little, the encomienda system 
was in the course of time abolished. 

But the Spanish employer was equal to the emergency. 
He did not intend to work, or to pay wages except as a last 
resort. He managed to get his workmen into his debt and 
to procure the enactment of laws giving him the right to 
retain them in his service until the debt was discharged; 
then he furnished bad supplies at the highest prices, so 
that the debt was never paid, and the Indian remained a 
slave. The word ‘‘peon”’ thus came to mean a working- 
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man who was bound to remain in service to work out an 
indebtedness. 

Legally there is no peonage in Mexico, Article V of 
the Mexican Constitution reading: 

No one shall be obliged to give personal services without just compen- 
sation and without his full consent. The state shall not permit any contract, 
pact, or agreement to be carried into effect which has for its object the dimi- 


nution, loss, or irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, whether it be for 
the sake of labor, education, or a religious vow. 


Peonage is therefore unconstitutional in Mexico, and 
by applying to the federal courts any peon held against 
his will can gain his absolute freedom. But customs are 
stronger than constitutions. The peon does not apply to 
the court, but remains in peonage. The doors of the cage 
are open, but the bird will not escape. 

Why ? 

To answer this question we must trace the evolution 
of the Indian race. It is claimed that the cradle of human- 
ity was not in Palestine, nor in India, nor on the fabled 
Atlantis, but in that region of the world which now, for 
purposes of convenient description, is called Eurafrica. 
Before the pillars of Hercules had risen, when the Medi- 
terranean, if it existed, was still a far inland sea, Southern 
Europe and Northern Africa were joined, constituting this 
Eurafrica, and somewhere here our race was born. It 
was long ago, in the dim ages of geologic history, in the 
time when continents and seas were forming, and while, 
by way of Greenland and the North, there was dry land 
from Europe to America. As the people multiplied, they 
scattered from Eurafrica in all directions—some to the east, 
peopling Asia and the Orient, some to the sunny south, and 
others, daring pioneers, to brave the snows of the far 
north. Some of these explorers, crossing this great natural 
bridge by way of Greenland, discovered America a million 
years or so before Columbus. 

We do not know, within some hundred thousand years, 
the time in the world’s history when man came to this 
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continent. We only know it was an early stage, and the 
race in its formative condition—plastic material for the 
fashioning hands of the almighty forces of nature. Com- 
ing to a cold continent and submitting to the inexorable 
law of the survival of the fittest, the Indian was formed to 
meet the hardest conditions which nature anywhere im- 
posed upon man. In the land of the blacks grew the 
banana and the bread-yielding palm, furnishing abundance 
of food, without labor, to these happy children of the sun; 
similar conditions, in a less degree, met the disciples of 
Buddha and the subjects of Jenghiz Khan in the far east; 
while in Europe, by dint of their superior intelligence, the 
white race succeeded in overcoming the natural obstacles 
and in mitigating the effect of the ferocity of the elements. 
But the Indian had neither the education of the European 
nor the favorable natural conditions of the African and the 
Asiatic. Life was with him a continual struggle, a battle 
royal, waged three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, with the fierce forces around him. To survive under 
such conditions a race must be endowed in a very high de- 
gree with those physical, moral, and mental traits which 
are necessary to its existence there. It must be very fit 
for its environment. Such special fitness for environment, 
however, can be acquired only at the expense of every 
thing else; and so the Indian, while well fitted for the 
particular conditions of his life, was of necessity totally 
unfit for any other. 

The Indian, indeed, is the least mobile of all races. 
European, Asiatic, and African, the lowest and the highest 
of the peoples of the earth, have lived and prospered in 
every country, in every clime, and under almost every 
condition possible on our planet. The Scotchman and the 
Irishman are content in Australia, in Canada, in India, on 
the Congo or on the Amazon. The negro has been taken 
as a slave to almost every country of the world, and every- 
where he multiplies and smiles. The Chinaman goes into 
every corner of the globe, and wherever he goes he lives 
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and succeeds. But if an Indian tribe move but a few hun- 
dred miles from their native place, the chances are that in 
two or three generations they will disappear from the face 
of the earth. Intensely adapted to the special conditions 
of the limited locality of his origin, the Indian is so immo- 
bile that he cannot adapt himself to changed conditions. 
The peons are not necessarily Indians, but they are in 
blood and character predominately Indian. Their motto 
is, ‘‘ Vo es costumbre,” it is not customary. Asked to change 
ever so little their mode of life or to vary in the slightest 
particular any of their methods, their almost invariable 
reply is, ‘‘No es costumbre.’’ This phrase is more than a 
simple linguistic formula; it is indicative of physical, men- 
tal, and moral characteristics inherited from ancestors who 
crossed the great Greenland bridge when humanity was in 
its infancy. Few people are by nature so fixed and immov- 
able in their characteristics as the peons of Mexico, and 
this natural trait has been accentuated by their religion, 
which has taught that discontent is sinful, and the desire 
for a better lot in life criminal, and has constantly exhorted 
them to bear contentedly the ills of this life and to hope 
for better conditions in a future existence only. The 
peon, therefore, becoming accustomed to a certain mode of 
life, takes generations to adapt himself to any other. If 
he has been living on a given sum of money a day, he 
knows not how to use more, except to gamble with it. An 
illustration of this trait recently occurred in the writer’s 
experience. The managers of an enterprise in the north- 
ern Sierras, in Chihuahua, employing a considerable num- 
ber of Mexican laborers, were led by competition to in- 
crease the wages offered, and men who had been getting 
fifty cents a day now found themselves sought at a dollar. 
For generations these people had fashioned their life on a 
three-dollar-a-week basis; finding themselves with the 
three dollars in their pockets on Wednesday night, nothing 
could induce them to work Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. 
When a man had spent his three dollars, he would return 
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to work; but until then, bayonets could not drive him to 
the shovel. If there had been some place where he could 
have lost his money Wednesday night, he would have been 
found at his place Thursday morning. As it was, it be- 
came necessary to put the wages back to the old figure and 
hold them there in order to get the Mexican to continue 
his work till the end of the week. The higher wages actu- 
ally promoted idleness, and more and better workmen 
could be had at the lower than at the higher rate. 

In such conditions we find the reason why peonage 
continues to exist in fact long after it has been abolished by 
law. It has been the custom; it has become imbedded in 
disposition and character; and it will take more than one 
generation to reform andtransform the man. The fathers 
were held against their will: the sons are slaves of their 
own volition. 

What is the remedy? 

I have briefly diagnosed the disease in the limited 
space at my disposal. Now, how shall we cure the patient? 
He is after all a stalwart man, strong in body, not specially 
deficient in moral sentiment, and often capable of great 
intellectual development; and the very traits under dis- 
cussion have their favorable element, for immobility of 
character prevents retrogression as it prevents progress. 
Dough is more easily fashioned than granite, but when 
you have chiseled the stone, your work will endure. A 
name may be traced with little effort upon the fleeting 
sands of the shore, but carved in immortal rock it will last 
forever. The nature of the Mexican peon has infinite 
possibilities, and, rightly and patiently guided, he will 
reach a higher and a better life. 

Many elements of soil and air are necessary for the 
growth of a plant; more elements of character are neces- 
sary forthe growth of aman. One thing, however, above 
all others, the Mexican peon needs to cure him of the 
special ills of his social and national life, and that is, an 
increase of his wants. ‘There must be created in him some 
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desires to be gratified after the wants of his animal nature 
are satisfied. He must have something to spur him to ac- 
tion on Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, as well as on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. Discontent is the 
handmaid of progress. Increase a man’s wants and you 
increase his power. Increase a nation’s wants and you 
promote its civilization. The peon must be taught to do 
more wanting. He must be tempted out of the rut of his 
present life by desires he has not before known. He must 
be educated, for education is the great want breeder. The 
distinguished statesman who now occupies the presidential 
chair of Mexico is devoting the best energies of a nobly 
spent life to the promotion of education among his people, 
and is thereby doing more to abolish actual peonage than 
could be done by any constitutional or legal enactment. 
The third article of the fundamental law of Mexico com- 
mences, ‘‘ Instruction is free."” Rudimentary education is 
compulsory, and quite a liberal education is possible to 
every child born in Mexico. This means much. For the 
conditions of ancient life upon this continent are being re- 
laxed. The fortifications of the ancient gods cannot stand 
against the artillery of modern science. Discontent is no 
longer acrime. The railroad has come; the world is open 
to Mexico and Mexico is open to the world. A little in- 
fluence from peoples who have traveled a little farther and 
climbed a little higher will act as a leaven, which, working 
with wonderful energy, soon leavens a whole nation. The 
granite of the constitutional character of this race is being 
chiseled into a more perfect and well-rounded form. 
Progress among people with such an heritage and 
such a history may be slower than it would be under other 
conditions, but it will be sure. If this people can only be 
made to yearn for better things we may confidently expect 
that the fogs of superstition, bigotry, and custom left by 
slavery and peonage will, ere very long, be dissipated 
before the rising sun of a higher, freer, and better 
civilization. WALTER L. LOGAN. 











A Shorter Working Year. 


Heat compels rest everywhere. In hot climates it is 
so judicious to be lazy that races are enervated by the in- 
cessant habit of repose. Rebellion against the reign of 
rest, and insistence upon activity, as in India, because the 
need of labor is great where the population to be sup- 
ported rises to seven hundred per square mile, with the 
fierce sun striking the brain and nervous system with a 
different form of sunstroke, produces cholera. Heat forces 
universal rest on animal life in order that vegetation may 
absorb the whole energy of nature. In the ancient life of 
the Chaldees, the sultry midday was given up to sleep. 
The day of labor, of removing habitations and tending 
flocks, or even of tilling the soil, began with sunset and 
ended with sunrise, because of the heat. Hence that 
peculiar phrase in Genesis, which makes ‘‘ the evening and 
the morning” one day, indicates that that part of the rec- 
ord originated in a country of intense heat, where action 
and labor, visiting and traveling, buying and selling, 
began in the evening and ended in the morning. 

Modern industries make use of heat-power in connec- 
tion with machinery to a degree that carries the tropics 
upward into the temperate latitudes wherever furnaces, 
smelting, dyeing, steaming, kiln-drying, or spinning, weav- 
ing, and garment-making are going on. In ancient times 
those who secretly, and by stealthy processes which con- 
cealed their fires, robbed coin of part of its precious 
weight were called ‘‘sweaters,” probably because to 
conceal their fires they were obliged to work amid in- 
tensest heat. In modern times we have transferred the 
term ‘‘sweaters” to the makers of the very cheapest 
clothing, and whoever has visited one of the work-shops 
wherein this low-priced clothing is made has found them 
‘* sweat-boxes”’ indeed, comparable to a Russian bath, 
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its occupants nearly as naked and hardly more visible. 
The glass and iron furnaces work transformations as mirac- 
ulous as the changing of water into wine at the mar- 
riage festival of Cana. The men who work in this atmos- 
phere of flame, sooty and swarthy, and as defiant of fire 
as Moloch, yet rebel against the temperature of July and 
August, and in so doing are inaugurating a reform which 
should extend to every known industry, except perhaps 
cold storage and the manufacture of ice cream. Every 
industry closed from the first day of July to the last day 
of August is a boon conferred on mankind, the summer 
rest standing in the same relation to the year of work as 
the Sabbath to the week of labor. 

There is not a shred or shade of doubt that the pros- 
perity of the sixty-six millions of people in America would 
be greater with July or August sacred to rest than with 
the whole twelve months given up to toil. It is not merely 
the aristocracy of labor, the merchants, bankers, and em- 
ployers, who can better afford to work eleven months than 
twelve, but it is becoming apparent that these same con- 
ditions apply to dressmakers, milliners, barbers, machine 
sewers, bakers, miners, and factory operatives and laborers 
in general. The Atlantic coast is long and the great Appa- 
lachian range is immensely continuous. Every working 
family in our cities can arrange to live either on the coast 
or amid the mountains at smaller expense than at home, 
but not many of them can yet make their wages while so 
living. And it is not desirable that they should, for it is 
rest even more than change of scene that they need. The 
summer vacation, however, which came first only to the 
very wealthy, and then to the employing class, is rapidly 
coming to the wage-workers. Thousands of them reach 
the great South Bay and the beautiful shores of Lake 
George, thousands more trout in the Catskills, and some 
even make the tour of the St. Lawrence or reach Moose- 


head or Nantucket. 
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Nothing worth having can be kept from Hercules. 
What the working class chiefly needs is to feel that a 
vacation in July or August is really worth having, that 
it will pay them to take it. It will give them better and 
keener judgment to work within the other eleven months. 
It will open up to them many opportunities where the in- 
vestment of their small earnings will go infinitely farther 
then in the savings bank toward a good living and a 
healthful home. It will carry them tothe sea or to the 
mountains, away from where land is a thousand dollars a 
front foot, and reeking with roar and rattle, to where it is 
seventy-five cents an acre, heavily wooded, fertile, sightly, 
and where no harsher sound than the whirr of the par- 
tridge or the patter of the squirrel greets the ear. It is 
often found that there is great profit even in the ‘‘ hard 
times” which stops a worker’s wages and compels him to 
draw from the savings bank a part of his deposit and de- 
liberately ‘‘squander” it in investigating travel. He may 
discover that he can buy a farm, or a boat, or perhaps an 
interest in a factory, a quarry, a mine, a fishery, a forest, 
and become proprietor instead of wage-earner, master in- 
stead of hireling. These visits of the wage-workers and 
the tradesmen’s clerks to the mountains and to the sea as 
often furnish the possibilities for future work as for present 
rest. A vacation may fill this life with better coin than 
the purse has held—the coigns of vantage. 

There are now deposited in the savings banks of the 
United States to be loaned out, mainly to the employing 
class, about $1,600,000,000, being a sum equal to all the 
deposits in the state, national, and private banks com- 
bined. ‘The fact that the poor should desire thus to gather 
up and loan their savings grows out of their ignorance of 
modes in which their money might be used to greater 
profit. This ignorance of pending opportunities, in turn, 
grows out of a failure to prospect for themselves, to look 
around, to get away from the great wheels of industry. 
Men and women too often think ‘‘ steady work”’ a boon to 
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be ardently desired. They pray for the ceaseless oppor- 
tunity to toil ‘‘as prisoners work for crime.” 

As there is some involuntary good in the worst of evils, 
so there is this small good in financial crises, that they 
break up a congested enslavement of labor and compel it to 
seek new and free fields. The industrial crisis of 1854 in 
America, by non-payments for English goods, brought 
on the merchants’ crisis of 1856 in Great Britain. This, 
accumulating force, sent back on us the bank crisis of 1857— 
1859. Horace Greeley, who early, in 1855 went to Ohio 
to find out why there should be famine in the center of the 
food-producing section of the United States, describes a 
train of twelve cars filled with ‘‘ prospectors,” all gradu- 
ates of eastern factories and furnaces, and all out of work 
and going west to find new opportunities in new fields and 
by methods in which they were all unskilled. Would not 
the working of the entire social movement have been hap- 
pier and smoother if these twelve carloads of workers and 
their wives and babies had taken each year for the previous 
ten years one or two months for prospecting and pleas- 
ure combined ? Ultimately as great a loss of time was 
forced on them all at once, and amid that sharp terror of 
want which drives all thought of pleasure from the mind. 

A break-up in industries, if he has money saved and 
will use it with courage and good sense, is often a source 
of better fortune to the discharged laborer. It is the un- 
employed who are the pioneers of future industries, and 
who, thus leading in the path of profit, grasp the great 
rewards. The ‘‘Forty-niners” of California were there 
because at the east they had been thrust out unemployed. 
From them came the D. O. Millses, the C. P. Huntingtons, 
the Mackays, Stanfords, and Spreckelses. Probably there 
was not one of the pioneers of ’49 whom a salary of $5,000 
a year in the east would not have chained for life to the 
cold Promethean rock of poverty and mediocrity. Wash- 
ington Irving in ‘‘ Knickerbocker” amusingly describes 
the impecuniosities of the immigrants to the Nieuer 
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Nederlandts, among whom were the founders of New 
York's old families. The Van Kortlandts were those whose 
curt lands, or scarcity of land, in their yeoman holdings, 
and abundance of offspring, impelled to seek a new country. 
So of the Schermerhorns, Roosevelts, Rhinelanders, and 
the rest. Steady wages in the old world would have 
chained them all to monotonous poverty, but ruthless dis- 
charge from coveted employment swirled them up to the 
crest of fortune’s wave, and made their descendants 
leaders of wealth and fashion in New York to-day. 

The country is now in the throes of an agonizing com- 
mercial liquidation. The working classes own, in the 
savings banks, deposits which would buy out sixteen Astor 
estates or forty such enterprises as the Carnegie Mills. 
But the deposits average the small sum of about $360 each. 
This seems too small to go into business with. But it is 
a larger sum than the first Astor had when he walked from 
Waldorff to the sea to save his stage fare, and larger than 
Bennett started the Hera/d with. Those who, in the ap- 
proaching time of wholesale discharge of labor from em- 
ployment, for which the working classes themselves have 
too largely voted, shall find themselves able to start upon 
the smallest scale those new industries into which the 
stress and force of the nation’s power will turn, will be 
leaders of the industrial column at the opening of the 
twentieth century. 

But the chief economic effects of a general summer's 
rest for wage-workers would not hang upon the contin- 
gency that a few of their number might emerge into the 
capitalist class, or that skilled workmen under existing con- 
ditions would be promoted to command of new enterprises 
founded under new conditions. When a few of the watch- 
makers from Waltham, Mass., almost without other capital 
than their skill, arrange for the creation of a watchmaking 
center at Elgin, Ill., the change in their own fortunes is an 
event secondary to the effect of creating a manufacturing 
center in a largely agricultural state. The same would be 
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true of salt centers created in Kansas, sugar centers in 
Nebraska, wool centers in Wyoming and Texas, or wheat 
centers in Dakota. The worker who returns from his va- 
cation glad that the field of his work lies exactly where 
it does, and that it is what it is, brings to that work a fresh 
impulse. Having compared it with others, he is more 
than ever before conscious of its advantages. Travel has 
given him a broader mind, a surer hand, and a finer skill. 
A traveled man is like a field irrigated, enriched, fenced, 
and fruitful. His yield is the largest his nerves and mus- 
cles will bear. Working at one bench or counter in a city 
begets mental poverty of the same degree as that of an 
Alaska Indian, always moving over the same path between 
his hovel and his traps. In city or country those people 
who never go from home feed, not on the great facts of 
life, but on weak and sterile fiction. In the place of 
certain knowledge they have a series of unsubstantial 
dreams. They have heard of many things, but they have 
come face to face with few phases of life, hence they are 
easily molded, modified, and ruled by the traveled class. 
The aggregate experiences of traveled observers, ex- 
tended outward over nature and man, are science; ex- 
tended backward into the past they are history; recalled 
and rearranged they are art, poetry, and painting; reduced 
to logical sequence they are philosophy. ‘To deprive men 
of travel is to strip them of the very seeds of truth. It is 
like relegating land back to brown moor and sandy desert. 
Working men and women can learn much by change of 
scene which no other class is capable of learning. When 
a merchant sees a kitchen it can teach him nothing, but 
to a cook a new form of griddle or a new gravy is more 
than recreation; it affords new possibilities for work. A 
banker learns nothing from a new horseshoe or bridle, 
but his ostler will see in it that which may save the bank- 
er’s life. A Greek scholar may travel through China and 
not bring back one fact worth knowing, his mind has been 
starved by his Greek; but his gardener, who cannot read, 
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may return with new kinds of grain, seeds of strange 
flowers, and slips of unknown shrubs. Had our first mis- 
sionaries to China been gardeners, we might to-day have 
been exporting tea. There are so many things to be 
learned by travel which only those who work can learn 
that it is a necessity of the age, in the interest of the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge, that workers shall share 
in the summer rest. 

When the working day was shortened from twelve 
hours to ten, production increased. More time was saved 
than lost, though the working year was lessened by two 
months. In the two hours that he gains in a day, little 
but rest is possible, but in a month out of the year the 
worker could be given, on this planet, a new heaven and 
a new earth. MATTHEW MIDDLETON. 





Reform of the Caucus. 


In spite of the genial comment of the editor of the 
SociAL Economist, I have had to rub my eyes to see in 
what way my plea for putting the caucus under the control 
of law is a scheme that is either partisan or ‘‘ monarchical.” 
Elections are controlled by law; and why may not those 
elections which name the candidates to be voted for be 
similarly controlled? If the plan should prove to have 
been invented in a monarchical country, would that fact 
vitiate it? What then would become of our provisions for 
trial by jury, habeas corpus, and other excellent ideas drawn 
from monarchical precedents for adoption in our constitu- 
tion? 

But it needs more than rubbing dull eyes,—it needs a 
new species of vision to see any possible connection between 
the plan suggested and ‘‘ Cleveland,” ‘‘ Tammany,” and 
‘*free trade.” The plan may be a very bad plan; but 
if it were put in operation it would work no more to the 
advantage of these dreadful bogeys than to the advantage 
of Harrison, the Philadelphia ring, and protection, except 
as the one side or the other depends most on machine 
politics and its methods. 

I have, therefore, no occasion here to defend or berate 
Tammany. But that I ‘‘ joined Tammany to elect Cleve- 
land”’ is a misunderstanding which needs a word of correc- 
tion. I did go as a delegate to the Syracuse convention to 
help liberate an overwhelming public opinion that asked 
for Cleveland’s nomination, while Tammany was working 
for a candidate put forward by suppressing that opinion. 
When the nomination was made, Tammany ‘‘joined” 
those who made it; and, as I was a humble contributor to 
that event, the ‘‘ joining’’ would seem to have been quite 
the other way. If, for any reason, Tammany had elected 
to oppose Cleveland, would the editor of the SociaAL Econ- 
OMIST have felt obliged to support him? 
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I plead guilty without reservation to a belief in free 
trade; but free trade does not imply that, because some 
restrictions by law are unphilosophical and detrimental, 
therefore no restriction by law is permissible. For in- 
stance, I would restrict by quarantine yellow fever and 
cholera, but I would not restrict health or friendship by 
law, or by any other form of circumscription. The law I 
proposed to invoke in behalf of the caucus or primary 
meeting would liberate, not restrict. It would give to all 
voters the making of nominations, instead of allowing that 
power to be stolen by, and locked up for, the benefit of a 
few. 

I agree heartily with the editor that ‘‘the difficulty 
with our nominations and with our elections” rests to a 
great extent with ‘‘ the ideas and character of the voters.” 
But I did not pretend to offer help for that difficulty, which 
cannot be helped except by education. If a doctor pre- 
scribes for the measles, can his prescription be condemned 
because it will not cure diphtheria? 

The editor thinks I fail to realize ‘‘that no amount of 
caucus-regulated machinery can make intelligent voters 
out of people who are ignorant of the economic interests 
of the community.” To be wholly frank, that is just what 
I do realize profoundly. And I affirm, moreover, that it 
is not only knowledge of political economy, but virtue, 
industry, and untiring vigilance, that are desirable. 

We must have law, but we must remember that law 
does only a part. 

For this reason, and others more cogent, I object to 
legally devised nostrums of all sorts, and cheap bargain- 
counter milleniums produced by statute. The laws we 
have should, as far as possible, confer freedom. They 
should liberate, not restrict, except where positive wrong 
or crime works injury and oppression. They should in- 
clude all, not coddle a few. Ifmyscheme of having candi- 
dates for nomination voted for by everybody, instead of 
being put on a slate bya boss, is not in the line of freedom 
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for all, I have lost my gift of perception. If it is objec- 
tionable, why not de-legalize the elections themselves, and 
let the few prevent the many from voting when election 
day arrives? There may be possible objections against a 
caucus controlled by law, but they are yet to be produced. 
It is not producing them, however, to say that some one 
who advocates the scheme is either a Democrat ora Re- 
publican, a Presbyterian, a Unitarian, or an agnostic. 
JOEL BENTON. 


There is nothing surprising in the fact that the rubbing 
of Brother Benton’s eyes did not restore his sight. His 
economic and political optics need something more than 
rubbing. What he really needs is new vision. He looks 
at social institutions too much askance to be able to see 
them correctly. He is not likely to be able to observe the 
contradiction between the principle of laissez faire and the 
paternalism of machine-made caucuses so long as he views 
republican institutions with monarchical spectacles. Of 
course the doctor should not be condemned because his 
prescription for measles will not cure diphtheria, but he 
should if it is contrary to the laws of general health. 
What we object to in this case is that the prescription will 
neither cure measles nor promote general health. We 
believe in purifying the caucus, and through it our public 
administrations, but only on the lines of democratic prin- 
ciples and more personal freedom, not by returning to the 
restrictions of the bureaucratic and monarchical institu- 
tions which we have outgrown.—ED. 





Among the Magazines. 


THE Review of Reviews for July isa number of remark- 
able excellence. Among its notable papers are ‘‘ Two 
Giants of the Electric Age,” to which we shall give more 
extended notice hereafter, and ‘‘An Englishman’s View 
of the Fair,” by Rev. F. H. Stead. The author, reaching 
the grounds only twenty-four hours before the opening 
ceremony, received the impression of ‘‘ gross incomplete- 
ness,” and witnessed the next morning a ‘‘ marvelous 
transformation. Chicago had afforded her visitors a char- 
acteristic example of the rapidity with which she can work 
on occasion. Preparations which seemed to demand 
weeks or even months had been packed into hours. The 
impression of general unfinishedness prominent yesterday 
had sunk into the background.” Description follows of the 
inaugural ceremony, and of the buildings seen by day and 
by night. ‘‘Illuminated, the grounds and buildings be- 
come an enchanted world. You stand in a region preter- 
natural. The material seems wholly transfigured into the 
ideal. A Platonist might imagine that he saw no longer 
the gross palpable structures, but beheld their archetypal 
ideas as they glowed in the mind of the Eternal.” 


WITH July begins the reduced rate of the Cosmopolitan, 
which comes bright and varied in interest and lavish with 
illustrations. ‘‘The Great Railway System of the United 
States” tells of the first inspirational impulse from which 
was developed the Central Pacific and ultimately the 
Southern Pacific Railway. 

‘*One day in March, 1859, as Leland Stanford was 
passing the store of Collis P. Huntington, in Sacramento, 
California, he saw a huge freight-wagon drawn by twenty 
mules pull out for the Comstock Mines. He walked into 
Mr. Huntington’s counting-room and broached the subject 
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of a railroad that would be able to transport heavy mer- 
chandise to the mines of Nevada, . . . the transcon- 
tinental idea by its brilliancy and magnitude bewitching 
them both. . . . The results were incalculable. The 
Atlantic and Pacific slopes were united by steel; states 
were peopled, cities were created, East and West were 
enriched.” 

The details and the difficulties of the undertaking are 
portrayed and its results summarized; the characteristics 
of the country through which the road passes and the 
characters of the men who conceived and executed the 
gigantic project are portrayed, with the pertinent conclu- 
sion: ‘‘ Humanity will perhaps never agree in its concep- 
tion of the characters of the enormously rich. They must 
in large part stand charged with the burdens and duties of a 
high trust; and an important problem for the future is the 
determination of the reciprocal rights and obligations as 
between the people and concerted wealth and as between 
the government and great corporate monopolies.” 


JuDGE ALBION TOURGEE writes in the North American 
Review for July on ‘‘ The Anti-Trust Campaign,” taking 
the position that ‘‘ healthful progress demands both the 
stimulation of this impulse up to a certain point and re- 
striction after it reaches that point.’” He then proceeds to 
condemn all industrial combination: ‘‘ Ten thousand men 
worth a hundredth of a million dollars apiece are worth a 
thousand times more to a nation than one man wortha 
hundred million,” he says, forgetting or ignoring the 
facts that it is only the opportunities afforded by the one 
man with the hundred million that have made it possible 
for the ten thousand men to have each his ten thousand 
dollars, and that the individual conduct of enterprise he 
advocates would stop all progress; for its mighty wheel 
may no longer be moved by the unaided human finger. 
The Esquimau, the African, the Polish Jew, in all cases 
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conducts his own business. Does Mr. Tourgee consider 
the result ‘‘ healthful progress” ? There is large field for 
individual labor; but those great industrial efforts which 
lift a race to higher planes are achieved only by concentra- 
tion of men and money. 


IN the same issue Col. R. G. Ingersoll and Hon. T. J. 
Geary write on the question ‘‘ Should the Chinese be Ex- 
cluded?” Mr. Ingersoll’s eloquent arguments being based 
on the shifting sand of sentiment, Mr. Geary’s on hard 
economic facts. Col. Ingersoll ascribes to two principal 
causes the attempt to check Chinese immigration; first, 
that ‘‘ the average American, like the average man of any 
country,” has too little imagination to recognize a human 
being in spite of differences of language, customs, or 
complexion; second, that the Chinese have no votes to offer 
in exchange for protection. Mr. Geary does not consider 
imagination as a factor in the case; and he claims that the 
demand for the exclusion of the Chinese comes, not from 
politicians, ‘‘but from the people of the Pacific States, 
among whom are found nine-tenths of all the Chinese in 
this country, and who, therefore, have had opportunities for 
studying the result of their presence.” Mr. Ingersoll says 
that the Chinese ask only to labor. Mr. Geary replies that 
to give them this privilege ‘‘ subjects our laborers to the 
competition of a rival who can measure his wants by an ex- 
penditure of six cents aday.” More than this, he says, 
these immigrants are as absolutely enslaved by the Six 
Companies as were the Southern negroes by their masters, 
‘‘and if it were wellto free the country from slavery of the 
blacks, it ought to be equally essential to protect it from 
the evils of Asiatic slavery.” 

The registration demanded of the Chinese immigrant, 
and the punishment that follows neglect to comply with 
this demand, are characterized by Mr. Ingersoll as ‘‘ ab- 
horrent to every enlightened mind.” Mr. Geary defends 
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this lawat length, concluding that ‘‘ all good citizens should 
withhold sympathy and encouragement from those who 
defy the laws . . . or the government, unable to en- 
force its decrees, will cease to be able to protect.” 


THE first of the papers in the Fortnightly Review for 
July, which is a remarkably forceful and interesting num- 
ber, is a notable one by G. W. Smalley, ‘‘ A Visit to Prince 
Bismarck.”” An exhaustive article on the subject, ‘‘ The 
Progress of Women’s Trades Union,” is contributed by 
Evelyn March Phillipps, who, when the cotton strike was 
at its height, lived for some weeks among the operatives, 
‘‘and the strongest impression I bore away,’’ she says, 
‘¢ was of the form and color given to the lives of both men 
and women by their trade union.” The conditions of 
women’s labor, which might be greatly bettered by their 
association, are vividly presented, and the reasons for their 
hesitation to organize are stated as, ‘‘ broadly speaking, 
three in chief—fear of employers, though their opposition 
is not what it once was; home employment with its isola- 
tion and deplorable conditions; and the character of the 
employed, for though thoughtful and earnest women are 
constantly to be met with in the working classes, the mass 
of material of which a union is bound to be composed con- 
sists of women who, by education and training, are below 
rather than above the average in clear-sightedness and 
steadiness of purpose.’’ The best hope for the future, the 
author concludes, is that the women join forces with the 
men in all those trades at which both work, ‘‘ for their in- 
terests are identical, and only in proportion as both recognize 
this can they hope to gain firm footing.” 





Editorial Crucible. 


[Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but communications, either for private use or for pub- 
lication, must bear the writer’s full name and address, and 
requisite postage must be enclosed for return of manuscripts or 
answers to communications. The editor is responsible only for 
opinions expressed in unsigned articles, and reserves the right 
to criticise freely views presented in signed articles, whether 
invited or not. Typewritten manuscripts preferred. | 








SOON AFTER this number of the SocIAL ECONOMIST 
reaches the public the extra session of Congress will have 
convened, and how to restore business confidence through- 
out the nation will be the all-absorbing topic. We have 
therefore devoted considerable space to the subject in this 
issue, to which we would call the special attention of our 
readers. Besides stating the position of the SociIAL Econ- 
OMIST upon the subject, we present the views of some of 
our most prominent men, whose opinions on such matters 
are always worth serious consideration. 





THOSE WHO are disposed to censure Mr. Cleveland for 
his seeming indifference to public welfare in going a-fish- 
ing at this critical stage of national affairs should reserve 
their judgment until Congress meets. His message will 
tell the whole story. We shall then know whether he is 
the selfish, commonplace man the New York Sun and 
others describe him, or the profound statesman and zealous 
patriot the public hope and believe him. 





THE ATTITUDE of the eastern press toward the views 
and interest of the South and West on silver is well calcu- 
lated to confirm the belief that the East is the enemy of 
the West. If this spirit is carried into the coming Con- 
gress it will do much to separate the nation into two op- 
posing sections instead of promoting the national solidarity 
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necessary to the future strength and progress of the re- 
public. 





THE NEw YORK PRESS appears to be about the only 
Republican paper that perceives the true inwardness of the 
present national situation and has the courage to speak 
frankly and honestly about it. The Press insists that the 
chief cause of our present business disturbance is the fear of 
free trade, the Sherman Act being only a tributary incident. 
It cordially supports the repeal of the purchasing clause in 
the Sherman Act, and demands that Mr. Cleveland declare 
against the overthrow of protection. It very properly in- 
sists that Mr. Cleveland has the power to prevent any free- 
trade legislation, and lays the responsibility of continuing 
industrial disaster at his door. 





THE EXTRA SESSION of Congress is called to avert a 
national calamity. There must be no Democrats or Re- 
publicans in either House or Senate. All must be Ameri- 
cans, and Americans only. No free-trade or free-silver 
or monometal theories should be tolerated; how to restore 
business confidence and prevent general industrial ruin is 
the only question that should be permitted to find expres- 
sion. No party pride, political advantage, or personal 
ambition must be allowed to stand in the way of effective 
patriotic action. Let this Congress give the country assur- 
ance against the immediate adoption of free trade and 
secure the free use of silver in our currency without 
depreciating the value of the dollar, and it will redeem 
the country and distinguish itself for patriotism and 
statesmanship. 





RECENT SUNDAY London letters to the New York 
Tribune read more like the ravings of a belated young Tory 
than the discussion of parliamentary affairs by an intelli- 
gent American citizen. Mr. Smalley denounces the high- 
handed inconsistency of Gladstone, and praises the patriot- 
ism of Chamberlain, just as if every reader of the 7ribune 
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did not know that Chamberlain is the most brazen-faced 
mountebank in English politics. In his distorted presen- 
tation of English affairs for American readers, Mr. Smalley 
shows an utter lack of insight into Gladstone’s public life 
and character. Mr. Gladstone never was a deep man, but 
he never wasa humbug. He is pre-eminently the states- 
man of this century who does not fossilize with age, but 
takes on the spirit of the new demands of the people rising 
from advancing industrial and social conditions. Though 
not a creator, he is an administrator of public opinion, con- 
servative enough not to endorse rash projects at first sight, 
and progressive enough to aid reform measures as fast as 
they are digested by public discussion and endorsed by 
public opinion. It is by this that he has earned the ever- 
lasting title ‘‘Grand Old Man,” which Mr. Tory Smalley’s 
sputterings cannot efface. 





THE EASTERN newspapers are talking very strangely 
about the attitude of the western people toward the silver 
question. Of course the Governor of Colorado, in talking 
of ‘‘ riding in blood up to the horses’ bridles,” was foolish, 
and his folly should be attributed to the mere excitement 
of an unbalanced speaker. To make his absurd expressions 
the basis of any reasoning upon the subject in the East 
would be to imitate his absurdity. The people of Colorado 
and other silver-producing States know that to eliminate 
silver from the currency would be to destroy one of their 
chief industries, and against this they protest, and they 
are perfectly justified in so doing. To say, asthe 7ribune 
does, that Colorado cast only about one-third of the number 
of votes cast by Manhattan Island in the last election, 
or that all the silver-producing States represent fewer votes 
than New York State, shows a flippant disregard for the 
interests of the Western States, as well as a marked want of 
serious appreciation of the subject. Why not suggest that 
Colorado has no rights at all because its population is 
smaller than New York’s? The logic of this is, that the 
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industries of a State which casts fewer votes at the presi- 
dential election than does Manhattan Island have no right 
to be considered in the national policy. Yet, if we mistake 
not, the 7rzbune’s party made that fatal compromise (the 
Sherman Act) simply to obtain the votes of Colorado and 
its sister silver-producing States. 





MANY A GOOD CAUSE has been injured by its friends 
trying to prove too much. One of the chief reasons urged 
in favor of granting home rule to Ireland is that she is 
pining in poverty as the result of alien rule. It is prover- 
bial that evictions and resulting agrarian outrages have 
mainly been in the southern portions of Ireland, and are 
almost unknown in Ulster. Still we have in the Contem- 
porary Review an elaborate attempt to show that Ulster is 
even less prosperous than the remaining part of Ire- 
land. Of course the object of the writer is to show that 
the loyal people of Ulster are no more industrious than are 
the home rule population of Ireland; but if his contention 
be true, the howl about the poverty and oppression in the 
south of Ireland must be regarded as so much empty pre- 
tence, and the general non-payment of rent mere bluff 
opposition to evade legitimate obligations, and the millions 
sent from this country by servant-girls to support their 
friends in Ireland an unscrupulous tax upon enterprising 
Irish girls. If all this were true, it would only be a reason 
for discrediting the stories of Irishmen about Ireland, and 
furnish a strong argument against instead of for home rule 
as the writer imagines. 





THE IDEA THAT Mr. Cleveland may refuse to adhere 
to the free-trade plank in the Chicago platform appears 
greatly to disturb the New York Suz and the extreme anti- 
protectionist element in the party. They claim that the 
party is greater than the President, and that the (Chicago 
convention was the official voice of the party. They seem 
to forget that by common consent Mr. Cleveland is admit- 
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tedly both better and bigger than the party. The party 
was protectionist until he to their utter surprise in 1887 
pronounced for free trade, whereupon it immediately 
adopted the Manchester doctrine. To be sure, the Sua 
was slow in coming round; but it has now become more 
anti-protectionist than the ultra free-trade Post and 7imes. 
There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Cleveland thor- 
oughly believed that the people of this country were 
plundered right and left by our protective system, and that 
a free-trade policy would be a national boon. He has now 
seen that the very prospect of free trade has precipitated 
industrial disaster upon the country. As an honest, patri- 
otic American he is justified in changing his view when 
he sees his error. If by accepting his advice the Demo- 
crats have inflicted injury upon the country, it is not only 
his right, but his duty, to rectify the mistake as soon as 
possible. Every patriotic American citizen will be glad to 
know that there is hope of Mr. Cleveland assuring the 


country when Congress meets that he will use the power 
invested in him just as strenuously to prevent free trade as 
he will to prevent free silver. The more effectually he 
does this the more popular he will be both with his own 
party and with the nation. 





WHEN MR. GLADSTONE, in arguing that America 
would be better off with free trade, suggested that if it lost 
its manufactures it could go to wheat raising, American 
journals indignantly replied that there is wheat enough 
raised, and that to turn American capital to wheat raising 
would be very much like manufacturing hand looms and 
spinning wheels, for which there is no demand. Yet when 
the western people point to the destruction of their industries 
as an inevitable result of the demonetization of silver, with 
true Gladstonian ring, Republican, Mugwump, and Dem- 
ocratic journals alike coolly remark that the capital now 
invested in silver mining can be turned to wheat or cattle 
raising or other mining industries. Just asif capital could 
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be transferred from one industry to another by the mere 
turning of the hand! They seem to forget that nothing 
will furnish the profitable employment of capital in any in- 
dustry but a market for its product. Unless they can show 
that something has occurred to create an increased demand 
for the wheat, cattle, and coal that they recommend silver 
miners to produce, their talk is but empty insolence. The 
demonetization of silver destroys a certain portion of the 
market for silver, but itin no wise increases that for wheat, 
cattle, or coal; on the contrary, to the extent that it creates 
enforced idleness, it diminishes the market for all these 
things. The people of these States know this, whether or 
not their tantalizing eastern counselors do, and they may 
be relied upon to resist any effort of the extra Congress to 
bring about what would be to them such an industrial 
calamity. Congress will do well to recognize this fact in 
shaping its policy in the extra session. The purchasing 
clause in the Sherman Law should be repealed, but this 
repeal should be accompanied by a provision for the free 
use of silver on an economic basis. 





Book Reviews. 


The Law of Incorporated Companies. By ALLEN RIPLEY 
Foote and CHARLES E. EVERETT. Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati, 1892. 3 vols, pp. 2930. 

There has been a marked tendency of late toward the 
municipal management and ownership of industries. This 
is largely based upon the assumption that corporations 
operating under municipal franchises are abnormally lucra- 
tive monopolies. The discussion of the subject thus far, 
however, has been mostly guesswork, from the mere 
absence of data upon the subject. This deficiency Mr. 
Foote, with the assistance of Mr. Everett as editing attor- 
ney, has undertaken to supply, and the result is two huge 
volumes, with a 500-page index separately bound, making 
nearly 3,000 pages, giving the laws and cases in every 
State and Territory in the Union relating to incorporating 
companies operating under municipal franchise. It is an 
encyclopedia of information upon the subject and an in- 
valuable contribution to the fund of exact knowledge that 
was greatly needed and will be highly appreciated by every 
student of municipal government. In the first volume Mr. 
Foote discusses at length economic and political principles 
which should govern the organization of industry and the 
granting of franchises, much of which is eminently sound. 
On pp. 93-95 he formulates a number of conditions which 
he insists the state should stipulate in granting municipal 
and industrial franchises to corporations, among which are, 
that the accounts of the corporation shall be published ; 
that after all expenses, which are minutely stipulated, 
are covered and a reasonable profit on the capital invested 
allowed, the surplus shall be divided equally between the 
corporation and the community. This is the most ques- 
tionable part of Mr. Foote’s work. The exposure of the 
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methods and cost of conducting the business is a good 
thing, as it affords an opportunity for comparing the 
efficiencies and economy of different methods and man- 
agements employed by public corporations; but the speci- 
fications of how the business shall be conducted, what 
improvements shall be accepted, and the public sharing 
in the profits, smack too much of socialism, and open the 
door to bureaucracy, red tape, and dishonesty, that would 
defeat the very object our author has in view, namely, 
honesty and efficiency of management. For instance, if 
an attempt is made to insist that the municipality shall 
share the profits above a certain amount for interest, 
all sorts of dishonest means will be devised for absorbing 
the surplus, such as exceptionally large salaries for sinecure 
officers, etc.; and if that could be prevented, and the 
profits shared with the community, it would simply check 
the incentive to improvements and profit-making. In 
order for the community to get the best effect from capital, 
it must be left free to operate along the line of its own in- 
terest, because this interest is the highest efficiency; and 
in order to have this, capital must be permitted to have the 
surplus accruing from the improvements until it can be 
distributed by the action of economic competition. To 
give all the inducement to competition is true economics, 
but to attempt to take away the profits by legislation is 
pure paternalism, and is sure to defeat itself, either in 
checking the growth of profits or developing bureaucracy, 
inefficiency, and dishonesty. 

We do not wish to lay too much stress upon this 
point, since it is the smallest part of the work, although it 
would unquestionably have been stronger if this introduc- 
tory portion had been limited to a general explanation of 
the work and an interpretation of the data presented, in- 
stead of so much formulation of rules for the regulation of 
corporative enterprises. Entirely apart from this, however, 
the work is an invaluable compendium of information upon 
the subject to which it is devoted. For the first time it 
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puts within the reach of the public the leading facts re- 
garding incorporated companies operating under municipal 
franchises throughout the country, for which every student 
of economics and government will be grateful. As a book 
of reference, it should be in every library in the country. 





A League of Justice; or, Is It Right to Rob Robbers? By 
Morrison I. Swirt. The Commonwealth Society, Bos- 


ton. 1893. pp. go. 


This is the title of a ninety-page pamphlet in flaming 
red covers, by one Morrison I. Swift. The object of the 
writer, of course, is to introduce a reign of justice, and his 
method is to have all clerks, cashiers, and responsible per- 
sons in the employ of capitalists league together and sys- 
tematically steal from their employers, and distribute to 
the poor. By this means he expects to abolish the poverty 
of the poor and diminish the wealth of the rich. Our 
only reason for noticing the crazy notions of this worse 
than crazy writer is to call attention to the desperate 
methods to which socialism is leading. The basis of this 
man’s ravings is that the rich are robbers and the poor are 
robbed. For this notion, which is making such rapid 
strides among many classes of our people, that the suc- 
cessful are necessarily despoilers of the poor, socialism 
in its various forms is responsible. Between the growing 
anarchy advocated by laissez-faireists and the revolutionary 
spirit engendered by socialists, we are rapidly moving 
toward a social as well as an industrial crisis. Whether 
we believe it or no, the next great enemy with which soci- 
ety and civilization will have to deal, and deal scientifically, 
deal upon a basis of philosophic conception of social eco- 
nomics, is socialism. This red-handed pamphlet is only 
one of a thousand signs of the times that, if we are not to 
have a serious set back, we must give vastly more attention 
and greater prominence in our public education to ques- 
tions of social economics and political science. 
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The German Emperor. By POULTNEY BIGELOW. Charles 
L. Webster & Co., New York. 1892. pp. 179. 

After reading the little volume entitled ‘‘ The German 
Emperor,” by Poultney Bigelow, his earnest and ardent 
friend and admirer, one feels quite well acquainted with 
William II., and inasmuch as he was educated and brought 
up with the children of his people, one feels that he may 
be destined to become more truly the representative of his 
people than, under the changing political conditions of his 
country, any of his predecessors could have been. That he 
should cling to the idea of the royal prerogative certainly is 
not surprising, and no doubt the ability which Mr. Bigelow 
accords him underlies many a rash act, and will enable 
him more readily to adapt himself to the changed condition, 
when Germany shall have passed through the transition 
stage. At that time perhaps he will see more clearly that 
the manhood of a nation cannot show the best results under 
military law, even though it be ‘‘the most perfect in the 
world.” 

The Emperor, we may believe, has in reality that 
keen penetration with which Mr. Bigelow accredits him, 
and in removing the duty from American pork appreciates 
the necessities of the different nations and concludes that 
each must adopt the policy best suited to preserve and ad- 
vance its civilization; instead of proclaiming, like Mr. 
Bigelow, wholesale denunciation of the protective principle 
as illustrated in the McKinley Bill. Why should Germany 
protect itself against America? Or why should Russia or 
any of the European nations enumerated by the author 
need protection against America or Germany? What they 
most need, and in this we agree with Mr. Bigelow, is that 
all barriers be removed, and entrance given to what makes 
for a higher civilization,—factories to centralize and social- 
ize the people and in time to obviate the necessity for 
standing armies. 





